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“THIS gentleman is a compara- 
tively familiar figure to a vast 
number of music lovers, but doubt- 
less the great majority of those who 
have seen him wield the baton have 
occupied seats so far away as to ren- 
der impossible a very accurate or sat- 
isfactory study of his features. Many 
of his auditors with vivid memories 
of his distinguished father have nat- 
urally been inclined to associate with 
the sona certain idea of youthfulness; 
and as his face is beardless, when in- 
specting him from a distance, it has 
been easy for many persons to imag- 
ine him not only young, but possibly 
even pale and fragile. If, therefore, 
any of our readers should have an 
impression that Mr. Damrosch is a 
musician of delicate, ethereal phy- 
sique, we must dispel the illusion at 
once. We will not say that he looks 
unmusical, but it would be difficult to 
find a more thoroughly robust, vigor- 
ous and healthy specimen of man- 
hood among any class of people, not 
even excepting professional athletes. 
Mr. Damrosch is 5 ft. ro} in. in 
height, compactly built, and weighs 
170 pounds. His hair is abundant, 
light brown in color, quite soft in 
texture, and denotes a great deal of 


virility along with considerable cul- 
ture. His eyes are about as pure a 
gray as we ever find. He wears an 
8} glove. His hands are very strong, 
with large palms and decidedly conic 
fingers, which, however, at the tips 
flatten into a slight spatule. This 
conic form of hand is characteristic 
of poetic and musical artists, espe- 
cially those in whom sentiment or 
theory is greater than technique. The 
first phalanx, or nailed joint, of the 
thumb is somewhat shorter than the 
second, which agrees with the indi- 
cations in his head as to the moderate 
firmness and decision in his character 
as compared with his intelligence. 
We might add in regard to the conic 
fingers, that as they do not favor at- 
tention to details, they also agree 
with his reputation as a musical con- 
ductor, in which capacity he is more 
widely known than as a pianist. Cer- 
tainly in one sense, at least, in lead- 
ing an orchestra he is permitted to 
generalize much more than if his at- 
tention were concentrated as an indi- 
vidual performer upon a single instru- 
ment. 

The size of his head is commensu- 
rate with the conspicuous position he 
occupies as a musician of inter- 
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national fame. It measures twenty- 
three and a quarter inches in circum- 
ference by fourteen and a half inches 
from ear to ear across the top, and 
the developments are chiefly in the 
frontal regions. Scarcely any organ 
in the occipital lobes should be 


marked more than 3 or 4 in our scale 
of 7. 


The cerebellum, however, is of 
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WALTER DAMROSCH., 


extraordinary volume. Musicians, 
who are exceedingly emotional as 
a class, have always been passion- 
ate lovers. The whole range of 
operatic music hinges chiefly upon 
the master passion of love. Noform 
of art lends itself more readily, grace- 
fully or effectively to amatory ex- 
pression than that of tone poetry. 
And in this interpreter of the tone 
art, the development of the cerebel- 
lum is essentially the same as that 
which has characterized the most 
celebrated composers and singers; 
for example, Gounod, Wagner, Brig- 
noli and Nilsson. But we should 
never associate the cerebellum exclu- 
sively with the sentiment of love. 
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This so-called ‘‘ little brain” is like 
a dynamo which supplies the larger 
brain with creative energv. It is an 
altar whose fires ascend to the firma- 
ment of the soul—fill the mental 
horizon, and give luster to every 
star of thought and hope. It is an 
essential element in great com- 
manders and public leaders in all the 
arts of both war and peace. In 
musicians it is especially important 
to operatic composers, directors and 
vocalists. It supplies a sort of cord 
upon which musical gems are strung. 
It enlivens and rejuvenates the singer 
in hours of fatigue or misfortune, and 
sometimes furnishes a raison d’étre 
when all else in life seems empty. 

The distance from the ear to the 
central and upper portions of the 
back head as shown in our profile 
portrait reveals a very decided lack 
of attachment for people and places. 
Mr. Damrosch will usually be cordial 
and agreeable as a result of his tem- 
perament, which overflows with vital- 
ity, and from a desire to exchange 
views Or other products of human 
endeavor that can be conveniently 
communicated only at short range ; 
but it does not give him much pleas- 
ure simply to know that his friends 
are near at hand unless their presence 
suggests some idea other than that 
of proximity. In other words, he 
lacks the sentiment of friendship, but 
is perhaps as ready as any one to 
avail himself of its advantages on the 
plane of utility and intelligence. In 
the same manner he is able to remain 
in one locality a long time when it is 
to his interest to do so; but he is now 
living thousands of miles away from 
his native land, and can frequently 
change his residence without disturb- 
ing his feelings on the subject. 

A little higher up, the back head 
may be seen to be very short also at 
the seat of the faculty which gives 
unity or connectedness in mental ac- 
tion. He is impatient of anything 
prolix or tedious, and can with diffi- 
culty apply himself long to monoto- 
nous studies except in the case of a 
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few things, such as music, that he 
ardently loves. In whatever he does 
he works by the shortest method con- 
sistent with success. 

The brain is wide just behind the 


is only mcderate. He is not conten- 
tious, and fights only when cornered. 
Then his blows will be few, but meant 
to hurt. 
Destructiveness, 


which __ gives 
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opening of the ear at the love of life. 
He will manifest great power to resist 
disease, and any one waiting to wear 
his shoes will be likely to go barefoot 
a long time. Combativeness, which 
is located back of the top of the ear, 


breadth to the head just above the 
ears, is almost invariably large in the 
Germans, and we have here a good 
illustration of the rule. This faculty 
imparts a peculiar force and thorough- 
ness to the character. It causes a 
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person to emphasize both words and 
deeds. It impels its possessor to ex- 
pend strength upon something or 
other, and the direction it takes will 
be determined by the other faculties. 
For example, in writing it prompts 
to a liberal use of ink; it lends a firm 
and sometimes harsh quality to the 
voice; it brings the foot down witha 
distinct percussion; in closing a door 
it makes sure that the latch or the 
bolt has gone to the right place. 
When roused to special activity it 
produces the intensity of feeling that 
yearns to express itself in violent 
acts. It is then dissatisfied with the 
conventional vocabulary, and, if rev- 
erence be weak, delights in those 
unique verbal compounds that occur 
so much oftener in conversation than 
in print. 

This faculty also influences the art 
of acomposer or musical director. It 
was strongly developed in Beethoven 
and Rubinstein, and accounts for the 
quality of vehemence noticeable in 
many of theircompositions. It wasalso 
the source of the ‘‘ violent temper” 
which these two geniuses often ex- 
hibited during their rehearsals. Von 
Bulow was a still more marked ex- 
ample of it. As a conductor, Mr. 
Damrosch is doubtless too healthy 
and well disciplined to imitate these 
three illustrious predecessors in the 
matter of irascibility, but we can 
safely predict that whatever else may 
be said of the music he may compose, 
it will certainly not be weak or vapid. 
If he writes an opera it will contain 
music expressive of grief and pain; 
and if there is not a heavy villain in 
the story it will be because the li- 
bretto was not of his own making or 
selection. Sunday school music or 
erotic melodies for moonlight and 
guitar accompaniments he would be 
likely to leave to other less ambitious 
competitors, and if he writes orches- 
tral scores, he will be sure to impose 
heavy dutieson the brass instruments 
and the drums. 

The diameter at secretiveness is 
only average, and the same is true of 


the sense of property. In business 
hé will be more likely to employ the 
methods of a speculator than a miser. 
He will not hesitate to spend money 
freely when necessary, and thus he 
will often succeed where a greater 
desire for economy would hold back 
and make little or nothing. 

Cautiousness and love of approba- 
tion give breadth and fullness to the 
rear portion of the upper side head, 
but at the rear of the crown, where 
the hair makes what the Germans 
call the Wirdel, or whirl, there is a 
considerable deficiency. The dis- 
tance from the ear to this point is 
noticeably short. This signifies a 
want of the faculty phrenologists call 
self esteem, a defect which is very 
characteristic of the Germans. Mr. 
Damrosch often appears before large 
crowds in the most conspicuous por- 
tion of the stage in such a manner 
that probably no one would suspect 
him of any embarrassment, and yet if 
he were questioned he would doubt- 
less confess to a feeling of great dif- 
fidence on such occasions until after 
he plunges into his work. Ambition, 
which springs chiefly from the neigh- 
boring faculty of approbativeness, is 
the real force that impels him to 
come before the public as a leader in 
his profession. Coupled with this, 
however, is a certain purely intellect- 
ual consciousness that nothing short 
of a prominent position could afford 
him enough material to occupy his 
talents. 

Firmness is also much less than 
most persons would suppose. He has 
perseverance, to be sure, but he will 
rarely show this quality except in 
the pursuit of enterprises so congen- 
ial and enjoyable that, rather than 
relinquish them, he will nerve him- 
self toa policy of inflexibility which 
at heart he dislikes. This moderate 
firmness is indicated by the short 
vertical distance from the ear to the 
crown. 

As to intellect, there is an imper- 
fect development between the eye- 
brows at the sense of objects. He 
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is not a close observer unless es- 
pecially interested. The deep-seated 
eyes denote indifference to language. 
He will use comparatively few words, 
and put them together in the most 
convenient form with little regard 
for rhetorical display. But while he 
cares little for words, his thoughts 
are far from idle. He has the upper 
forehead of a philosopher, and in all 
his doings he will manifest a superior 
general grasp of mind. He will com- 
prehend principles where other peo- 
ple see only phenomena. He discerns 
causes where others-perceive only 
facts, and he can des'gn an amount 
of work that would afford employ- 
ment for a whole community of 
people. 

The top head is best developed in 
the frontal portions. Imitation is 
strong. He might have been an 
actor. Ideality and mirthfulness pro- 
duce the great width of the upper 
forehead, while a little lower the 
temples are remarkably expanded by 
the musical faculty. The diameter 
here as shown by the calipers is five 
and a half inches. This is the same 
as the temporal width in the death 
mask of Beethoven and in the head 
of Paderewski. As a contrast we 
may state that the death masks of 
Abraham Lincoln and the first Napo- 
leon measure only five inches at the 
same spot, although in other respects 
their heads were larger than those of 
the musicians. 

Constructiveness, which also ad- 
joins the musical center, is also large 
in Mr. Damrosch, and as he has such 
a virile temperament, there is every 
phrenological reason to believe that 
he will become a great composer— 
provided he does not take life too 


easy, or allow his versatility too free 
arein. If he should have such bitter 
disappointments in love as Beethoven 
suffered, with an occasional eviction 
from his lodgings, or periodical at- 
tacks of biliousness, we might be al- 
most certain that he would develop 
genius of the first rank. However, 
men free from eccentricity, of even 
temper, cool judgment, bisiness sa- 
gacity, conventional manners and all 
around executive abilities are some- 
times needed in the musical world as 
well as in commerce. That Mr. 
Damrosch possesses these qualities 
in a high degree he has already dem- 
onstrated beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Walter Damrosch was born in 
Breslau, Silesia, in 1862. His father 


was the eminent Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, who left the medical profes- 
sion for the more congenial sphere 
of music. His mother was also an 
accomplished musician, and in the 
early presentationsof Wagner’s ‘‘ Lo- 
hengrin” appeared fn the character 
of Ortrud. 

Mr. Damrosch came to this coun- 
try when a young boy, and until he 
succeeded his father as a musical 
director, was accustomed to spend 
most of his summers in Europe. 
About seven years ago he married a 
daughter of the late Hon. James G. 
Blaine. His labors in New York 
City and elsewhere in this country as 
a projector and manager of various 
musical enterprises are well known. 
He is remarkably versatile, having 
shown almost equal capacity as an 
impresario, composer, pianist, and 
teacher of the voice. 











THE BENEFITS OF PHRENOLOGY TO THE PREACHER. 


By THE Rev. N. F. DouGLas. 


N° man is qualified to do his 
best until he understands him- 
self. ‘The study of human character, 
while intensely interesting, is difficult 
to master. So many phases puzzle 
the inquirer. A majority of the ele- 
ments in man’s nature can be ascer- 
tained with scientific accuracy, but 
some unknown quantities are still left 
to be measured. These, at best, can 
only be approximated. A_ shrewd 
conjecture is the highest result of 
long applied labor. One can judge 
another more easily than himself. 
We look at the characters of others 
from an unbiased spectator’s point of 
view, but are prejudiced in our own 
favor before we beginrto take an in- 
ventory of our stock in trade in 
character. We are partial to our 
talents and lenient to our faults. 

A man in the aggressive is as strong 
as his strongest point; on the de- 
fensive, no stronger than his weakest 
point. It is a personal duty which 
each one owes himself; to ascertain 
the best elements in his character, so 
that his work may be most effective 
and result in success; also to become 
well acquainted with the weak places 
in his make-up, that he may. guard 
himself against defeat. The best as- 
sistance to this desirable knowledge 
of self is Phrenology. Other lines of 
study are useful, but this surpasses 
them all in utility. Other avenues 
are not to be closed, but Phrenology 
is the king’s highway over which 
sovereign man may travel to new 
achievements and_ successful con- 
quests to make his life a supreme 
triumph. 

These thoughts may apply in a 
general way to all occupations, but if 
there is one man more than another 
who needs every available help it is 
the preacher. First, by the study of 
Phrenology he should be able to as- 
certain his adaptability to the minis- 


try. This point settled, Phrenology 
isinvaluable in ass sting the preacher, 
through a knowledge of himself, to 
gain a thorough control of his own 
character, strengthening his weak 
points, toning down his excesses, 
bringing his excellencies up to the 
highest perfection of working power; 
giving him such a practical and ap- 
plied use of his knowledge of body 
and mind that he shall fittingly fill 
the position he occupies as a repre- 
sentative and herald of Divine wis- 
dom. 

This personal application of Phre- 
nology has simply introduced the 
preacher to his work. The science 
still further aids him on his field of 
labor by assisting him to become 
quickly acquainted with his people. 
One of the severest strains on the 
preacher’s strength is to be a candi- 
date for the position of pastor in a 
new field. ‘The nervous tax is enor- 
mous. The ordeal, however, results 
in the church’s extending a call. 
The preacher accepts, and then be- 
gins his work in a community where 
he is an entire stranger. 

It is no small task to become per- 
sonally acquainted with all the mem- 
bers of the congregation. He stands 
at first before a large audience in 
which there is not one familiar face; 
then introductions follow. Several 
names are announced that he has 
heard before; but many others which 
are peculiar. But they must all be 
remembered, the names of the old, 
young and middle-aged. He sees 
silver hairs crowning time-worn faces; 
golden tresses with the bright, ex- 
pectant look of youth, fathers, 
mothers, sons and daughters; Mr., 
Mrs., Master, Miss; married, single, 
maid, widow. This bewildering maze 
of persons and facts must be arranged 
in some sort of order. It is an un- 
pardonable breach of etiquette to for- 
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get the face and name of a person to 
whom one has been introduced. A 
good use of imagination will assist 
in realizing the task demanded of the 
new preacher. Phrenology is a valu- 
able assistant. 

Everyone interested in the study 
of this science will recall the differ- 
ence in the past in their first impres- 
sions of a stranger, when unfamiliar 
with Phrenology, and the present 
with its benefits in possession. The 
study of human nature has developed 
and made our perceptions more acute. 
Things which formerly passcd with- 
out notice are now observed at first 
glance. Ordinarily when prescn*ed 
to a stranger we observe no peculiar 
characteristics and the person is only 
one among a multitude who seem 
very much alike; and is distinguished 
from the others only in name. 

However, pursuing the study of 
Phrenology, our perceptive faculties 
are unconsciously on the lookout, 
and when we meet a stranger we in- 
stantly observe some peculiarity of 
face or head which stamps the image 
of the person in our memory with an 
indelible mark. Now it can readily 
be seen how this operative result of 
the study of Phrenology is a useful 
aid to the preacher in remembering 
new names and strange faces. It is 
of greater benefit than a note-book. 
The philo:ophy of this assistance to 
memory can be traced in two ways— 
first, we remember that which in- 
terests us; second, the association of 
ideas by which one thought suggests 
another, operates in associating the 
most noticeable peculiarity of the per- 
son with their name. 

Having obtained this desirable van- 
tage grourd, Phrenology is also of 
much utility in developing a thorough 
acquaintance with the community. 
The pastor can accomplish little 
effective work till he knows the tem- 
per and character of the people with 
whom he is dealing. Every town has 
a distinct character of its own, differ- 
ing from all others. No two com- 
munities are any more alike than two 


individuals. Usually this essential 
acquain’ ance requires several months 
for its development. Men must be 
seen in their homes; at their places 
of business, in different moods, and 
in many circumstances; and the pas- 
tor must have abundant opportunity 
for observation and reflection, before 
he can safely feel that he knows them. 
Practical Phrenology changes all this. 
The preacher, being well equipped 
with a scientific knowledge of human 
nature, reads men at first sight. He 
is able accurately to measure their 
characters and determine their dis- 
positions. He is not left to the labor 
of slow progress, for this science pro- 
vides him with seven league boots by 
the aid of whose swift strides he sur- 
veys the new territory in a single 
day. 

Necessity demands that the preach- 
er meet people successfully. This is 
a more difficult task than it appears. 
The social requirements are no small 
part of the work. Each character 
requires different treatment. With 
some, one must be very dignified and 
formal, and with others very polite; 
nothing will answer but an extreme 
punctilious regard forall the vigorous 
requirements of an ideal etiquette. 
Some are hearty, happy-go-lucky, 
and one’s manner must be adjusted 
accordingly. Others care little for 
the uncomfortable forms of social re- 
quirements, and are best pleased with 
a friendly familiarity. Some people 
expect one, in calling, always to go to 
the front door, and send in a card. 
At another home, if one attempted 
the same method of procedure, he 
would be accused of trying to ‘‘ put 
onairs.”” To be conscious that these 
differences of disposition exist, and to 
possess no sure knowledge of them in 
detail, is a serious perplexity. To 
make a mistake by approaching the 
dignified man, without ceremony, 
giving his hand a hearty grasp, and 
saying, ‘‘ How are you, Tom?” is to 
forfeit his esteem, and have him set 
you down as impertipent. To meet 
the friendly, sympathetic man with 
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the manner of a Lord Mayor, giving 
him a distant, polished bow, and ad- 
dressing him with frigid dignity, is to 
make him very uncomfortable, and 
damage his regard for you with the 
cold front of a misplaced etiquette. 
Without a practical knowledge of 
human nature, a man will make mis- 
takes, even though his intentions are 
the very best. Applied Phrenology 
saves him from such blunders, for it 
reveals character and shows him how 
to treat each man according to his 
disposition. Conversation, that is, 
what to say and howto say it, forms an- 
other perplexing study for the pastor. 
People’s tastes are so different, that 
which pleases one disgusts another. 
One character has the esthetic elements 
strongly developed and being, of all 
things, most pleased with the beauti- 
ful, whether in nature, literature or 
art, desires them to predominate in 
the conversation. Another has little 
imagination, being very practical, and 
would be displeased if one spoke of 
the beauty of the landscape. Sucha 
one desires to know of the fertility of 
the soil, rather than the color of the 
sky at sunset. Some are intellectual, 
others social, and ought to be ad- 
dressed in a manner fitting their in- 
dividual instincts. Some want mirth, 
others philosophy. Phrenology is the 
best guide in suggesting and direct- 
ing appropriate conversation. 

The pastor is the superintendent of 
the church. The responsibility and 
successful management of its affairs 
constantly rests upon him. 

The ideal solution of this problem 
i$ the right thing at the right time, 
and the right man in the right place, 
which is very desirable in theory but 
difficult in practice. <A certain bene- 
ficial measure may need to be hurried 
to completion in order to have it most 
effective. If allowed to rest by the 
way, it will become overripe for the 
time and thus lose its power. Another 
measure may need holding back be- 
cause the conditions are not yet ready 
for its successful reception. To allow 
it to be forced to early prominence 


would be to blast it. A suggested 
project, from a well-meaning but per- 
haps unwise brother, needs to be 
quietly suppressed, and ‘something 
else put in its place. To know when 
and how to do these things requires 
a sagacious knowledge of men and 
an ability to read the signs of the 
times. Often these seem to be as 
difficult of interpretation as an Indian 
letter with its characteristic symbol 
writing. But Phrenology furnishes 
the key, and he who possesses the 
advantage of such knowledge may 
read the signs aright. 

Who shall be elected to the church 
offices? Who shall be appointed on 
the various committees ? These ques- 
tions form another problem of which 
the chief responsibility rests upon the 
pastor. The right man in the right 
place is the object sought. The suc- 
cess of the finances depends upon 
having the proper man for treasurer. 
The unfortunate selection of an in- 
efficient chairman, or member of a 
leading committee, may result in a 
blot on the whole year’s work. The 
delicacy and importance of a right 
selection is apparent. In this matter 
Phrenology is a most efficient aid to 
the pastor through the knowledge it 
gives him of men and their adapta- 
tions." 

The chief work of the minister is 
preaching. In this connection, 
numbers of questions come trooping 
into the mind. How can men be 
most powerfully influenced for good? 
What methods shall be pursued? In 
what proportion shall the different 
prominent elements in human nature 
be addressed, that is, how much shall 
be used of argument, of pathos, 
sentiment, beauty? How can we 
reach the will, or persuade men as 
well as convince them? How can 
the preacher control his own mind 
and body soas to develop his talents 
to the highest working power? A 
man’s native ability, the advantages 
of an excellent scholastic training, 
that which he gathers by careful 
observation, instruction from the ex- 
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perience of older men, and the study 
and treasuring of his own experience 
are all needed to make him a success. 
But valuable as we know these things 
to be, they are an irregular mass 
rather than a well-organized force, if 
not accompanied by a_ thorough 
knowledge of human nature. The 
greatest acknowledged deficiency in 
the present method of training men 
for the ministry is that they know so 
little ..of the actual life. ‘The long 
years spent in academy, college and 
seminary have been largely artificial 
and out of step with the throbbing 
life of the busy world. Phrenology, 


CHINESE 

HROUGHOUT the course of 

the present war there has been 

a good deal of misplaced sympathy 

with the Chinese, and they have been 

extensively eulogized as a patient and 

meek people, unwarlike almost to 

gentleness, who have been forced into 

an unfair and unequal contest by their 
aggressive neighbors. 

This sympathy arises from an im- 
perfect understanding of the most 
dominant traits in the Chinese char- 
acter. As dwellers in a foreign land, 
it is true, they conform with singular 
pliability to the laws of the commun- 
ity, and, asa rule, acquire the repu- 
tation of being harmless and benevo- 
lent aliens, patient under persecution, 
and unobtrusively industrious. To 
do them justice, they certainly are 
peculiarly amenable to government, 
if that government is inflexible, but 
beneath their mask of passiveness 
they retain all their national charac- 
teristics unalloyed and unmitigated. 

The Chinaman abroad and the 
Chinaman at home presents as many 
points of similarity as the mule and 
the tiger, and in drawing this com- 
parison I am not sure that I am not 
libelling the tiger. No one who has 
not dwelt among the Celestials can 
fully realize how every relation of 
their life is tinged with the spirit of 
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rightly considered, is the best remedy 
for this defect, and is the most 
practical method of removing this 
deficiency. A thorough study of 
human science, other things being 
equal in his mental qualifications and 
education, makesthe preacher master 
of the situation. The ability to 
read and understand men as well as 
books gives him the vantage ground 
for success, the desirable power of 
the practical application of truth to 
the uplifting of morals and the im- 
provement of society, and that which 
under the blessing of the Master 
makes him ‘‘a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed.” 


CRUELTY. 


grossest cruelty. Before it all other 
characteristics of the race pale into 
insignificance. 

The Chinaman is cruel from the 
cradle. Children delight in torturing 
animals with an ingenuity which can 
only be accounted for by some dia- 
bolical hereditary instinct. I have 
seen children scarcely able to walk 
amusing themselves by catching the 
large green grasshoppers of the coun- 
try, dipping their heads into pitch, 
and then igniting them. And this is 
only a random example. This sav- 
agery developed in childhood shows 
no diminution in after-life. To tor- 
ture animals, to attend and to gloat 
over executions, and to gaze on hu- 
man suffering in any form, afford the 
keenest delight to the Chinese youth. 

Manhood comes, and with it sub- 
jection to the law, or rather that par- 
ody of justice which passes for the 
law in China. Her code combines 
the legalities of Judge Jeffreys with 
-the practice of the Holy Inquisition. 
The law is delightfully simple. No 
man can be condemned till he con- 
fesses his guilt. If he happens to be 
innocent, and cannot fee the judge 
to a higher extent than his accuser, 
he is presumed to be guilty. If he is 
then obstinate enough to persist in 
his innocence he is ‘tortured till he 
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confesses, and is then convicted on 
his own confession. Of legal inquiry 
there is no semblance, and torture is 
the recognized form of cross-examina- 
tion. 

Some four years ago I spent four 
days in Canton, the metropolis of 
Southern China, on a special mission 
to investigate Chinese justice, and 
the results surpassed my most ghastly 
anticipation. 

What I witnessed was nothing un- 
usual, and is the daily practice of the 
country, but I am compelled to tone 
down the details to make them pre- 
sentable for publication. Nothing but 
the strongest spirit of inquiry, sup- 
ported by an iron resolution, carried 
me through the horrors of those days, 
and for weeks afterward I suffered 
from perpetual nightmare. 

I first inspected the yamens, or 
police courts, where the dispensing of 
justice, or rather injustice, originates. 
Here, amidst surroundings of squalor, 
and under the direction of an apa- 
thetic mandarin, the laws of China 
were being administered. Of forensic 
eloquence there was none, but of bar- 
barous cruelty, bribery, and corrup- 
tion there was abundance. 

The law moved with no sluggish 
strides. Prisoner after prisoner was 
arraigned and after the veriest farce 
of inquiry, adjured to confess. Those 
who protested their innocence and 
could not pay were handed over to 
the ‘‘yamen runners,” or official tor- 
turers, while the trial of the rest pro- 
ceeded, only disturbed by the groans 
of those undergoing cross-examina- 
tion at the other end of the hall. 


* * * 


Almost enough has now been said 


on the subject of Chinese cruelty, but ° 


a full list of the atrocities perpetrated 
daily by this inhuman people would 
occupy volumes. 

To every sojourner in a Chinese 
port the spectacle is a familiar one of 
those tiny bundles of bamboo matting 
which are continually washed up on 


the river banks or seashore. They 
contain the bodies of female children, 
a large proportion of whom are thus 
disposed of by their inhuman parents, 
with the full consent of the law. 

Returning to the subject of the 
present war, we read daily of the 
horrible atrocities perpetrated by the 
Chinese troops on their Japanese 
prisoners. Slow torturing of the 
wounded, crucifixion of women, burn- 
ing alive of prisoners, are constantly 
practiced with the approval and at the 
instigation of the Chinese officials, and 
yet the sympathy of masses of edu- 
cated people is on the side of the 
Chinese. 

The cry now is that China is down, 
and that Japan should cease wantonly 
to trample on her. 

Fortunately the Japanese states- 
men understand the situation better 
than the wiseacres in Europe and 
America, and are strong enough to 
ignore threats of interference. 

Should Japan stay her hand now 
and impose lenient terms of peace, 
within a year the report would be dis- 
seminated through every corner of 
the Chinese Empire that the Japanese 
had sued for mercy, and that the 
**Son of Heaven ” had been gracious- 
ly pleased to spare the ‘‘dwarf 
slaves.” 

Should the foreign powers inter- 
vene it would universally be published 
abroad that the ‘‘outer barbarians,” 
vassals of the Chinese Emperor, had 
at his command, saved the sacred 
territory of China from violation. 

Nothing but the humbling of China 
to the dust, and the imposition of 
penalties which must affect every 
corner of her empire, will break down 
her cast-iron attitude of insolvent ar- 
rogance, and render her civilization 
possible. 

And if my judgment is not very 
much at fault, Japan. will never halt 
until this good work is accomplished. 

ARTHUR H. LEE, 
Captain, R. A. 
—Harper's Weekly. 

















SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


THE REV. 


HE Rev. G. S. Weaver was 
born December 24, 1818, in 
Rockingham, Vt. His father, who 
was a farmer, being necessarily much 
from home, nearly the entire charge 
of the business devolved upon 
him, while yet a boy, which re- 
quired not only great care, but 
more manual labor than usually falls 
to the lot of boys. The hours 
not employed in work he spent in 
reading, for which he had early ac- 
quired a taste. Books were the only 
companions he sought; and being 
naturally of an inquiring mind, works 
usually considered adapted only to 
maturer years afforded him great de- 
light. 

In the latter part of his teens he 
first learned of phrenology from 
Prof. Nelson Sizer, who was then 
upon one of his early lecturing tours. 
At that time the science was new 
everywhere, and especially so in that 
isolated community among the foot- 
hills of the Green Mountains. The 
more thinking portion of the people 
heard the lecturer with consideration 
and young Weaver with rapt atten- 
tion. Here was an attempt to get 
near the mysteries of mind, to find 
and explain the laws of its action, to 
interpret human life by a rational 
method, to give reasons for the 
differences of character and conduct, 
in a word to understand men. It 
was a new way of studying human 
nature. It seemed to him rational. 
He gave it hearty heed with a view 
to understand it and to study himself 
and others by it. The more he 
studied it the more satisfactory be- 
came the explanations of human 
nature. Youth as he was, he took 
it in and began at once to study it 
as he found it in the heads and 


GEORGE SUMMER WEAVER, 


bodies of his associates. Later on he 
obtained books and studied it as 
taught by its masters. 

It awakened in his mind great as- 
pirations for knowledge. He wanted 
to know of men and their doings, of 
history, of science, of the world and 
what was init. Men grew ir his es- 
timation and he soon coveted a 
larger acquaintance with them. By 
the influence of phrenology very 
largely, he became a student of the 
men and things about him and inter- 
ested in language, science and learn- 
ing generally. Little by little the 
interest in the farm decreased, and a 
desire for knowledge of books and 
men increased. There was a con- 
flict for some years between the farm 
and his inner nature. Phrenology 
told him, his moral nature told him, 
his religion told him that his inner 
nature was the principal thing in life, 
and that its development ought to be 
the paramount object in living; so 
the inner nature gradually won the 
day, and he began to seek the helps 
of schools, of books and teachers. 
There being no favorable opportunity 
for him to continue his studies to his 
satisfaction in his native village, he 
entered, in 1841, an academy in the 
neighboring town of Ludlow. After 
remaining there about a year, he went 
to Meriden, N. H., where was lo- 
cated the school which at that time 
was considered the first in New Eng- 
land. 

The history of his academic life is 
the repetition. of that of hundreds 
who, by their own exertions, have 
fitted themselves for lives of useful- 
ness. Not having been favored by 
fortune with a store of wealth, his 
time was divided between study and 
labor. The district school-house in 
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winter, and the harvest-field in sum- 
mer were the sources from which, by 
arduous toil, he procured means to 
defray his expenses. He remained in 
the Kimball Academy, Meriden, for 
two terms. Asa student, he was al- 
ways energetic, diligent and perse- 





sure him of the truthfulness of their 
laws. During his employment as a 
teacher, he had frequent opportunity 
to compare the capacities, the con- 
duct, and general character of his pu- 
pils with their cranial developmerts; 
and the comparison only the more 





THE REV. 


GEORGE 


vering, never allowing his classmates 
to surpass him, and leaving unat- 
tained no position that close applica- 
tion and strenuous exertion could 
reach. 

Phrenology and its kindred sciences 
had early engaged his attention, and 
the study thereof only served to as- 


SUMNER WEAVER. 


firmly fixed the idea he had beforere- 
ceived of the value of phrenological 
science in practical life. He shaped 
his teaching and his government very 
greatly by the principles of phrenol- 
ogy. He had intended, at the close 
of his academic course, to enter col- 
lege, and there complete the educa- 
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tion, the foundation for which he had 
so well established, but uncontrolla- 
ble circumstances prevented. 

The year after leaving Meriden he 
took charge of a large school in 
Fonda, N. Y. While engaged here, 
by the advice of D. G. Lodell, the 
then state attorney for that county, 
he resolved to commence the study 
of law, and at once engaged in it 
with the vigor he had always shown 
in his previous undertakings. It was 
during his residence in Fonda that 
he made his first attempt at public 
speaking. A temperance lecture in 
his own school house was his maiden 
effort ; and notwithstanding an exces- 
sive diffidence and timidity, he was 
so well received as to encourage him 
to continue; and soon after, in com- 
pany with others, he canvassed the 
county and awakened the people to 
one of the most decided reformations 
ever known. As a friend and hearty 
supporter of the cause of temperance 
he has no superior. 

The study of geology and the 
sciences connected therewith, next 
engaged his attention. He asso- 
ciated himself with The American 
Geological Association and had the 
advantages of one of its sessions and 
its books for many years. In all 
these pursuits he saw the application 
of phrenology to the mental activi- 
ties of men. After leaving Fonda, 
Montgomery County, he spent a year 
in his native village and then went 
to Dayton, Ohio, where he continued 
his legal studies in the office of P. P. 
Lowe, an eminently successful law- 
yer. Having become fully qualified, 
he was very soon admitted to the 
bar, at Columbus, near the close of 
1845. So great was the confidence 
reposed in his ability and talents that 
he was shortly after offered the 
editorship of the leading political 
paper in the vicinity, or a partnership 
in the business of Mr. Lowe, which 
was second to none in the city. But 
having become much interested in 
religion, and possessing the true re- 
formatory spirit and a desire to 


acquire a position where he could 
advance the welfare of those around 
him, he decided in favor of the 
ministry. He would preach Christi- 
anity as he understood it. Having 
been a constant student of theology 
while engaged in other labors, ina 
few weeks he was able to enter the 
work he had chosen. 

He commenced his labors in 
Springfield, Ohio, where he remained 
two years, when he accepted an invi- 
tation to assume the pastoral charge 
of a society in Marietta. During a 
residence of four years in this place, 
he was constantly engaged in such 
works as he deemed for the benefit 
of the people under his charge. He 
there built an academy and became 
one of its teachers, taking the classes 
in mental, moral and social science. 
After two years’ work with classes, 
at the request of his students he pre- 
pared and gave a course of lectures 
on mental science, phrenologically 
considered, which were open to the 
public. They were published in 
book form by Fowler & Wells, in 
1850. A course of lectures given to 
his congregation the year before, was 
also published by the same firm two 
years later, under the title of ‘‘ Hopes 
and Helps for the Young.” Mr. 
Weaver continued his teaching of 
phrenology and kindred subjects in 
this institute for three years, the 
character and substance of his teach- 
ings being put into these books which 
have had a wide circulation in this 
country and in England. 

His success in Marietta made him 
anxious for a wider sphere of useful- 
ness. In 1852 Mr. Weaver settled 
in St. Louis, where he remained 
eight years. In 1859, Fowler & 
Wells, then on a lecturing tour, paid 
him a visit in that city, and sugges- 
tions were made to him regarding his 
becoming a co-laborer in the phreno- 
logical field, but feeling himself com- 
mitted for life to the Christian minis- 
try he declined and went on his way 
of winning men tothe divine king- 
dom. During his residence in St. 
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Louis Fowler & Wells published for 
him ‘‘ Aims and Aids for Girls and 
Young Women” and ‘‘ The Ways of 
Life.” 

A Boston firm published for him 
‘*The Christian Household,” which 
Fowler & Wells afterward purchased 
and still publish. About this time 
they published ‘‘ Weaver’s Works for 
the Young,” consisting of ‘‘ Hopes 
and Helps,” ‘‘ Aims and Aids” and 
‘* Ways of Life,” put into one volume. 

Forty years from the time they 
published his first book, they pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Looking Forward For 
Young Men.” Leaving St. Louis in 
1860, Mr. Weaver settled in Law- 
rence, Mass., where he remained over 
twelve years. While there he pub- 
lished ‘‘ Moses and Modern Science," 
and ‘*‘ The Open Way,” both religious 
works. Going to Akron, Ohio, in 
1873, where he labored six years, he 
wrote ‘‘The Heart of the World,” 
and ‘‘The Lives and Graves of the 
Presidents,” two large works which 
were published by A. P. T. Elder of 
Chicago, and sold as subscription 
books. He had a settlement of two 
years in Galesburg, IIl., and three 
years in Canton, N. Y. His last set- 
tlement as a pastor was in East 
Providence, R. I., where he wrote 
‘* Heaven,”’ published in Boston. 

Mr. Weaver at the present time 
has his home in Canton, N. Y. 

In 1893 he wrote ‘‘ The Life of the 
Rev. James Henry Chapin, Ph.D.,” 
of Meriden, Conn., which was pub- 
lished by the Putnams of New York. 
Mr. Weaver has been in the ministry 
forty-eight years, and is the author 
of twelve published books, besides 
several pamphlets. He has been an 
industrious worker in the temper- 
ance, educational and woman equality 
and all reformatory and elevating 
movements; and in all his work has 


given constant witness to the inspir- 
ing help he has received from phren- 
ology, and has been a constant 
advocate of its essential truthfulness 

He says of the science: ‘‘I can 

scarcely express my views of the 
importance and utility of the science 
of phrenology. It is what its name 
imports, the science of the mind. As 
much as mind is superior to matter, 
so is its study above the study of the 
physical sciences. They are the 
objects toward which mind may be 
profitably directed. But mind is 
superior to them all, and stands as 
the object worthiest of ourstrongest, 
deepest, and most earnest attention. 
It has already given man a knowl- 
edge of himself that he never had 
before. . If phrenology has 
afforded the brilliant light which has 
enabled man to obey the great 
injunction, ‘Know Thyself,’ how 
important that it should be studied. 
He who does anything to extend a 
knowledge of this science is a bene- 
factor of his race to the extent that 
he has spread the knowledge. 
To the minister of the gospel I 
regard a knowledge of this science as 
indispensable to the performance of 
his whole duty.” 

Mr. Weaver possesses a decided 
character—intense, susceptible, ar- 
dent, and energetic, with the ascend- 
ancy of the mental temperament. 

The head is broad and high, giving 
executive power as well as governing 
moral principles. The leading feat- 
ures of his mind are love of knowl- 
edge, imagination, sentiment, un- 
bending integrity, will, stability of 
character and powers of intuition. 

He claims to be governed by no 
sectarian dogmas. He takes: the 
Bible for his chart in theology ; Christ 
as his pattern in divinity, and phre- 
nology as his guide in philosophy. 











WHERE ARE WE?* 
By H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D. 


LATO, in his idealism of a re- 
public, founded it upon a three- 
headed analysis of human faculty. 
Dividing mind into three parts or 
general functional powers he ascribed 
to these classes of men respectively, 
and thought his republic complete in 
the harmonious interrelation of these 
classes. There were categoried in 
his system, (1) the class in whom 
intellect predominated with its capa- 
bilities of clear reasoning, designated 
in Greek ¢0 logistikon : (2) the class 
in whom the ideal and sentimental 
feelings dominated, giving aspiration 
for the high ranges and excellences 
of philosophy and psychic emoticn 
called fo thumtkon ; and (3) the great 
common order of men, embracing 
the masses of the subjected, unedu- 
cated and laborious, in whom appetite 
and physical tendency dominated, /0 
epithumetikon. It would thus appear 
that the great Greek philosopher ap- 
prehended those main distinguishing 
differences in the mental constitution 
of his fellows, and believing from 
the point of view of his experience 
that they were likely to persist in 
community life drew the plan of his 
Utopia accordingly. 

We stand to-day at a distance of 
more than two milleniums from Plato, 
and may marvel at the wisdom of his 
vision of mankind; fordo not the 
same Categories of mind function and 
expression force themselves upon our 
notice now, and would it be wise for 
any schemer, dreaming on the possi- 
bilities of a perfected social economy, 
to neglect to make provision for 
these same three orders? Where 
modern government has failed and is 
destined to fail, so long as partisan- 
ship, selfishness, and machine politics 
control in municipal, State and 
National affairs, is in neglecting to 


* Abstract of a lecture delivered before the An- 
thropological Society of New York, May 6, 1895. 


recognize, or in the want of capacity 
to recognize adequately, the character 
and place of these three orders of 
men and women in social life. 

The scheme of Plato is a meta- 
physical deduction that has in this 
modern era of scientific induction 
its complement in a triple-headed 
classification of man founded upon 
the facts of physio-mental develop- 
ment. It is the average man that 
gives character to the community, 
the society, the State, so that if we 
are desirous of knowing where we are 
in this last decade of the nineteenth 
century, we have but to measure the 
mental capacity of the average man, 
and analyze the complexion of his 
feelings, aspirations and conduct. 
What is the common life of the aggre- 
gated community in relation to 
affairs civil, political, educational, 
domestic, dramatic, literary, esthetic, 
industrial, commercial, moral, relig- 
ious? What faculties are chiefly ex- 
ercised in this common life by the 
grown-up men and women? How 
does our mental expression in the 
mass to-day compare with the mental 
expression of the mass a hundred or 
a thousand years ago? In what stra- 
tum of facultative activity are we? 
Where are we? 

A survey of the human race would 
include three general classes of cere- 
bral and cranial development, distin- 
guished respectively by: 

1. A predominance of the posterior 
third of the head. 

2. By a predominance of the middle 
third of the head. 

3. Aclass with the predominance 
of the anterior third of the cranium. 

The second class is distinguished 
by its numerical superiority over the 
others, while the third class is dis- 
tinguished by its numerical insignifi- 
cance; the individuals who possess 
this type of head have a penchant 
somehow to keep out of the way of 
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general notice. Although we boast 
of our advancement to-day in matters 
of intellectual accomplishment, and 
although the history of the Caucasian 
brain is a history of growth in which 
the Latin and Teutonic and Scandin- 
avian races are specially distinguished, 
the growth or enlargement of brain 
and skull is mainly, as concerns race 
in general, a relation of the middle 
region, or of the temporal, parietal 
lobes, and of the posterior parts of 
the convolutions of the frontal lobes. 
Mechanism, construction, executive- 
ness, material accumulation, and the 
economical application of physical re- 
sources of art and ambition are among 
the qualities that have become 
evolved coincidentally with the brain 
development. 


CHILD BRAIN AND RACIAL TYPE, 


There is a comparison to be made 
between the natural growth of the 
head of a child and that of the type 
associated with different races. What 
do we note in the infant head? A 
great preponderance of the posterior 
and basilar parts; those having cere- 
brally to do with the functions of 
organic life—the vegetative life. 
There is in the dawn of being an 
extraordinary intensity of vital func- 
tion. The intellectual faculties so 
far as they act serve but as impulses 
to nutrition,—respirative, vegetative 
instinct. Little by little as this vege- 
tative life comes to join itself to 
other forming aptitudes the mem- 
bers develop. The child exercises its 
arms and legs, and begins to under- 
stand, to speak ; the uses of the senses 
expand in the degree of their ex- 
panding intelligence. Then we note 
a striking modification of the head, 
in the development of the lateral and 
middle regions; it is the period of 
parietal and temporal growth, and 
this process goes on until somewhat 
later the sentiments show themselves 
and become more apparent in the 
form of affection, sympathy, pleasure, 
generosity, etc., in the appreciation 
of the good and true, and in the form 


of dislike, sadness, protest and re- 
pugnance in viewing the untrue and 
evil. The curiosity to see and know 
of intellect is awakening—it under- 
stands better what it hears and sees; 
it begins to compare, associate, infer. 
Laterits powers are developed enough 
to have some continuity and coher- 
ence. In other words its power of 
attention becomes active and subser- 
vient to motive and judgment so that 
systematic education is thought of by 
its parents and the school career 
opens before it. The frontal lobes 
increase in size, so do the lateral and 
central parts, and the posterior con- 
volutions appear to have been left be- 
hind in the race so great is the change 
in the shape by the time twelve years 
have passed. The child, the youth, 
the man, comprise thus three eras, 
and brain and skull in their growth 
mark them by the changes that ap- 
pear in formand marking. First, cer- 
vical, or occipital—organic, vegeta- 
tive life—impulses, instincts to nutri- 
tion, physical maintenance. Second, 
parietal or mesial—development of 
the senses—physical action, gestures 
of vitality, self- protecting—the physi- 
copsychic nature. Third, frontal— 
growth of intellect—cerebral aptness, 
the higher sentiments, the increment 
of education, self-culture. 

So in looking at the different races 
of the earth, comprised in savage, 
barbarous, civilized, we find their 
heads to possess characteristics of 
marking and development analogous 
to those we have described in the 
evolution of the civilized individual. 
The inferior races, says M. Daubes, 
remain in the occipital period (wit- 
ness the negro, Australian, Papuan, 
Carib, etc.). Those more advanced 
or semi-civilized have reached the 
parietal development, while yet the 
occipital is strongly influential—the 
Malay, Hawaiian, Chinese, Moors, 
etc. The civilized people have ad- 
vanced intothe frontallobes. These 
have their sub-divisions according to 
intellectual activity and the use of 
the brain in lines chiefly mental. 
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Reduced to plain terms, intellectual 
progress, as expressed and proved in 
the enlargement of the frontal facul- 
ties, is at the expense of the lower or 
physical qualities of mind, and the 
appetites and propensities become 
less and less controlling in the con- 
duct as these frontal faculties ex- 
pand. As the head grows under the 
effect of education—it is the same 
with the Bushman or Congo when 
transported to the walks of civiliza- 
tion and subjected to the systematic 
discipline of mental training—the 
forehead extends while the bones of 
the occiput complete their jointure. 
The infant of Europe and the infant 
of the African jungle have a similar 
head contour in their early months, 
and their brains possess a similar 
simplicity of lobular marking, but 
the differences in their environment, 
as well as the differences of their 
racial quality and genius, ere long 
stamp their respective growth with 
sharply contrasting features. The 
modern German, French and Italian 
head appears to be approaching the 
cycloidal in form, while it’s coronal 
elevation is greater. In England and 
Scotland there appears to be a per- 
sistence of the long-headed (doli- 
chocephalic) strain, but distinguished 
by its frontal extension. The Ameri- 
can type has much of the same 
characteristic, yet the enterprise, 
restlessness, energy and ingenuity of 
the American, stimulated by an ex- 
citable temperament, to be sure, 
finds its origin largely in the lateral 
brain centers. 

Our inquiry has to do with the 
great average mass of the community 
—must find its answer in the 
characteristics of disposition, pur- 
suit, motive and habit that dis- 
tinguish the mass. The character of 
the great majority gives tone to sen- 
timent—be its expression what it 
may on the mental and physical sides. 
This expression finds a measurable 
reflection in the current press—the 
journals that everybody reads and 
supports. Did we take our cue, 


however, with reference to the men- 
tal status of the community from 
most of the newspapers of American 
cities, our idea of that status 
among the American people would 
be depressing enough. There is a 
disposition in the journalistic frater- 
nity to cater to the sensuous feelings 
of the unrefined million and dip their 
pens into the mixed ooze of an under- 
stratum of life, such as a great 
metropolis offers. The grotesque, the 
passional, the suggestive of grossness, 
coarseness, and even of the licen- 
tious—for the -sake of realism ?— 
is employed in word and phrase and 
illustration. The curiosity of the 
Ephesian multitude, eager and trem- 
ulous to hear of novelty, whatever it 
may affect; the fascination of the 
half-formed mind of youth for knowl- 
edge of things within the danger line 
of vice and brutish propensity—these 
qualities are traded upon and made 
the unworthy reason for the enter- 
prise, so-called, shown in the produc- 
tion and promotion of questionable 
effects in literature, in art, in the 
drama. I need not say that sucha 
course is unworthy of educated men, 
and in contravention of the proper 
object of journalism, which is to in- 
struct and improve the public. But 
in this discussion we must look for 
evidences in the reading of that public. 
On the other side of the water, where 
an older civilization is boasted, and 
their claim to do things ‘‘ better” 
than we, despite our multifold im- 
ported notions, in England, for in- 
stance, what do we find from the 
newswriter’s point of view, the 
journalist who reports of current 
movements in the class of the bour- 
geoisie and of those who frequent the 
patrician salon? Here is what one 
tells us: 


‘*Lonpon, April 13-—[Copyright, 1895, 
by the New York 7imes.|--Again there is 
wonderful Easter weather, and no self- 
respecting person remains in London. 
Golf links, trout streams. boating river 
reaches, and the sands of Margate are all 
swarming with pleasure seekers. . The 
mails are disorganized, the papers are 
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empty, and business, from that of the 
merchant prince down to the humblest 
greengrocer, is quite p@ralyzed, etc.” 


The movements of society on this 
side of the Atlantic are quite analo- 
gous. The interests that occupy the 
thought of upper tendom and lower 
twentydom appear to relate chiefly 
to the physical senses, whatever 
the department may be—business, 
politics and the avocations of leisure. 
How large a part of our current 
literature is occupied with the detail 
of those ephemeral gratifications of 
the animal man called ‘by the inclusive 
term Sport! Witness the absolute 
craze at times exhibited by those who 
deem themselves the better class in 
relation to boat racing, ball games, 
horse and dog shows, the circus, etc., 
etc. Where do these people live 
mentally ? Need Iask? How large 
a space, too, is occupied by that 
strife of parties and factions for office 
and public patronage which is com- 
monly called politics! How much 
thought is given to the discussion of 
faithful service and duty in behalf of 
public welfare ? Read the discussions 
and squabbles and counter-plottings 
of bosses and their pothouse heelers 
and tell me where do these people 
live mentally? Then, too, there is 
the attitude of nations toward each 
other, represented, of course, by 
their most astute officials, watching 
each other like bloodhounds in the 
leash or cats upon the garden fence, 
jealous, suspicious, vindictive, in- 
quisitive, selfish, the strong intimi- 
dating and despoiling the weak, the 
weak cringing, hateful, duplicious. 
Have we not in such a spectacle but 
a larger show of the strifes of boys 
upon the school campus? Only a 
broader manifestation of those pro- 
pensities that lie in the base of the 
mind—and the lateral organs— 
managed or deployed, to be sure, 
with that skill that comes with ex- 
perience and years of intellectual 
attention. 

All these intimations but express 
the lively impressiveness of human 


faculty during the period of activity, 
however prolonged it may be, of 
adolescence, From one point of 
view we might think that society was 
in the early stage of that period, so 
mercurial and transitional the conduct 
of many people in following tne bent 
of sensuous inclination or temporary 
caprice. From another point of view 
we might conclude that the period was 
far advanced into the domain of reflect- 
ive sagacity and mature judgment, so 
much of power is shown in the applica- 
tion of far-reaching principles, and so 
deep the apprehension of the signifi- 
cance of physical and psychic ex- 
pression by the few who devote them- 
selves to departments of scientific 
research and culture; and taking this 
and that together it does not indicate 
degeneracy, but rgther improvement. 
The physical side of man is growing; 
the basis that must be strong for an 
even, broad, vigorous and creative 
mentality, for a clear psychic vision 
that will penetrate the clouds envelop- 
ing the greater truths of being and 
doing—is becoming more firm and 
sustaining. Moral improvement is 
slow—was ever slow. The age may 
be fast, but it is not so on the moral 
side. The mills of God grind slow 
here. 


THE RACE NOT DEGENERATING. 
Dr. Albutt, a distinguished ob- 


server, insists that the study 
of disease in all classes com- 
pels the conviction that there 


is a marked improvement in the 
physique and nervous stamina of the 
race; the young men and young 
women of to-day are stronger and 
more robust than their predecessors. 
Talk about the ‘‘new woman” as 


you may; laugh at, ridicule the 
eccentricities and pretensions of 
some, who, in their new found 


privileges and opportunties, are dazed 
by the very roominess of the situa- 
tion, and would occupy the whole of 
it with the assistance even of pre- 
posterously expanded shoulder trim- 
mings, affecting the broader shoulders 
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of men! But the ¢rwe woman is 
higher, nobler, stronger to-day than 
ever before, and this must needs be if 
the race would rise in the scale of 
capacity and greatness. It is the 
enfranchisement of her mind, her 
soul, that is the source of her rise in 
place and power. 

I am no pessimist; I can not be of 
the Schopenhauer or Nordau or any 
school. I believe that the world is 
better and stronger cerebrally and 
mentally to-day than ever. Its 
masses, the great bulk of the people, 
are higher up in the scale of develop- 
ment than ever before. The in- 
tellectual and sentimental organs 
and instincts have more influence in 
their life and conduct than ever be- 
fore ; and ambitions unknown in the 
times gone by, especially prior to the 
Renaissance, are rife and encouraged 
by social environment and physical 
circumstances. Dear me, were I to 
take all the fin-de-sitcle nonsense of 
the day, the imported and the native 
phases, I should be inclined to think 
that I had mistaken after all the 
provings of anthropology, and that 
mankind had by no means advanced 
beyond the vagaries of the transition 
or semi-insane period that lies be- 
tween childhood and adolescence. 

We hear so much, too much, of 
‘*degenerate”” humanity to-day in 
the discussions of those who assume 
to be observers and analysts of mind 
phenomena. Pray, we would ask, 
where is or was the type or state of 
perfection realized of which the de- 
generacy is predicated? At the 
most is not the term ‘‘ degenerate ” 
comparative? May we not have 
fairly harmonious interrelation of 
faculty and physical function in half 
a dozen classes of constitution? 
May not the peasant of the field, or 
artisan of the shop, show evenness 
and symmetry of faculty and char- 
acter as well as the savant in his 
laboratory or study? What is this 
degeneracy in the real but defective 
function, unbalance of parts, exces- 
sive irritability, want of equilibrium, 





inability of self-control—character- 
istics that may be set to no class or 
grade of organization or culture, and 
seemingly more strikingly exhibited 
by those whose privileges of birth 
and education are commonly regarded 
asenviable. Even Carlyle, dyspeptical 
cynic as he was—at one time calling 
Englishmen ‘‘ mostly fools ”’—said: 
‘*T have great confidence in the com- 
mon sense of the English people.” 

The race has not advanced fully 
into the frontal lobes; the centers 
that physiology has placed there in 
obedience to the edict of nature do 
not dominate in the cerebral func- 
tions as yet. We have yet to grow, 
to evolute, if you will, further, ere 
we as a race will reach che acme of 
expectation, that fullness of intel- 
lectual growth, that ripeness af sense 
perception and of reasoning that 
means balance of judgment, harmony 
of feeling, restraint of impulse and 
emotion, steadiness of action, con- 
trol of self, comprehension of ca- 
pacity and consequent ability to 
adapt self to circumstances, be they 
of ordinary import or of unexpected 
emergency. 

Here and there, to be sure, a man 
or a woman, tall, suncrowned, of the 
class I have already named, delights 
our vision by the glory of their 
mental upreach. Of exceptional 
maturity, of splendid endowment, 
they are as guides in the gold-and- 
purple morning twilight pointing to 
what the future has in store for man 
in general. Their advance into the 
frontal lobes with all its potentialities 
of moral and intellectual excellence 
impresses us strangely. We feel in 
their glowing presence as if lifted up. 
We share their enthusiasm; the beau- 
tiful and true in their refined charac- 
terization fires us with an overpower- 
ing animation; we discern the di- 
vine soul that was given the human; 
we joy in being Auman, and exclaim 
in the fervor of our gratification, 
with the great dramatist: ‘‘ What a 
piece of work is man! How noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculty!” 








A STUDY IN CONCEIT. 


By THE EDITOR. 


HERE are several different man- 
ifestations in human nature 

that are usually described by the 
term conceit, and it is impossible to 


the world, among people who lack 
the feeling of pride or sense of self- 
hood, as there is among those who 
possess it in a considerable degree. 

















GRAVE CONCEIT. 


associate these different qualities ex- 
clusively with any one primary ele- 
ment of the mind. Students of 
phrenology are disposed at first to 
refer couceit especially to the faculty 
of Self-esteem, but, as a matter of fact, 
there is almost as much conceit in 


Surely there may be a great many 
mistakes in self-measurement besides 
those that arise from the sentiment 
of self-reliance. Itissafe to say that 
a great majority of people who give 
themselves credit for more wisdom 
than they really possess are led to do 
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so from sheer ignorance or defective 
intellectual capacity. 

One very common form of conceit 
may be said to arise from an extra- 
ordinary desire to possess certain 
talents, accomplishments, or other 
merits. An eager longing for any 


thwart or in any way discourage the 
dominant feeling. As everybody has 
observed, some persons have a habit 
of telling certain lies until they them- 
selves actually come to believe them, 
They indulge in these fictions to 
please their vanity, or for sume other 

















GAY CONCEIT. 


particular thing has a tendency to 
stretch the mental faculties, as it 
were, in the direction of the thing 
desired, and the result is a sort of 
prejudice in favor of its attainment. 
The mind becomes inhospitable to 
every suggestion that promises to 


purpose, and as they take pleasure in 
contemplating the creatures of their 
imagination, they gradually eliminate 
from their memory and consciousness 
every antagonistic idea or item of 
knowledge, so that after a time lit- 
tle or nothing remains to contradict 
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the agreeable play of their fancy. 
In this phenomenon of believing one’s 
own fabrications there is something 
very analogous to the mental process 
by which there is often developed the 
last mentioned form of conceit. 

An overweening opinion of one's 
self is, of course, likely to be ag- 
gravated by large Self-esteem, espe- 
cially when it occurs in an unenlight- 
ened mind. But if the intellect of a 
dignified individual is duly trained 
and thoroughly informed, he may es- 
timate himself very accurately. 

We present illustrations of two 
varieties of the quality under con- 
sideration that may be said to repre- 
sent an erroneous self-estimate as 
associated with Self-esteem large 
in the one case and small in the 
other. In the grave subject it will 
be seen that the eyes have what is 
known as a supercilious look. This, 
as the word implies, is due to the 
peculiar position of the eyebrows and 
the upper eyelids, the latter closing 
down upon the eyes as if to shut out 
of sight the objects before him which, 
in his opinion, are all contemptible. 
He is evidently satisfied to confine 
his thoughts to the material already 
in the possession of his mind. He is 
not interested to add to his stock of 
information. He evidently does not 
consider it worth while to stretch his 
gaze. His look is as different from 
that of an eager knowledge seeker, 
as the lazily extended hat of a street 
mendicant is different from the busy 
hands of the enterprising manufact- 
urer or merchant. 

The features are strong, and indi- 
cate a degree of health and success 
that have no doubt been favorable 
to the growth of his self-complacency. 
He has been fortunate in having 
dropped into a sinecure, no doubt, 
where but little was demanded of him 
in the way of talent or effort. He 
has never had the conviction thrust 
upon him that he was a fool. He 
has been reminded of the fact quite 
often, but those who were frank 
enough to communicate this intelli- 


gence were satisfied to convey it 
simply in forms of speech that always 


seemed to this self-sufficient indi- 
vidual to lack point and proof. His 
Self-esteem naturally discounts 


almost everything that is suggested 
by others. He institutes compari- 
sons Only to find himself superior, so 
that of course he would never accept 
evidence against himself unless sub- 
stantiated by the strongest possible 
chain of argument and fact. 

As a further explanation of this 
man’s inability to see himself as 
others see him, and as he really is, 
attention should be called to his lack 
of reflective intellect. His upper 
forehead is quite retreating This 
prevents him from calculating the~ 
consequences of his actions, or of 
justly measuring the relations he 
bears to others. He is able to 
observe facts enough, but he fails to 
consider their importance or bearing 
upon his own character. Experiences 
that seem to favor him he accepts 
and treasures in his memory, but he 
refuses to entertain thoughts that 
promise to be disagreeable. As a 
result of habit he acquires no pro- 
found or critical knowledge of his 
actual place in the world. 

In the second portrait we have a 
volatile temperament as a basis for 
our calculation. This man is cheer- 
fuland happy. He generally has a 
good time. He is fond of society 
and is disposed to be affable and 
good natured. But his brain is like 
asieve. It retains but few impres- 
sions or ideas. The world is new to 
him every morning and he never 
doubts that he will find it a good 
place in which to spend the day. 
But the element of seriousness is not 
in him. He a veritable butterfly, 
and his judgment is as fickle as his 
emotions. His eyes are open for 
evidences of approval, but he never 
takes the trouble to be accurate 
about anything, least of all concern- 
ing the depth or soundness of his 
views. He dislikes to assume re- 
sponsibility, and would hate to be 
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compelled to probe himself or subject 
himself to any sort of test that might 
result to his disadvantage. He cul- 
tivates a habit of shirking all serious 
introspection. He loves the high 
wave of popularity and applause. 
Being devoid of dignity he cares not 
how cheap or trivial are the honors 
he receives. He is as much averse 
to" putting a careful estimate upon 
the character of those who praise 
him as he is loath to put his own 
talents into the scale. ‘Therefore it 
becomes a habit with him to estimate 
himself as he fancies he should like 
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to be. Naturally this leads him into 
many errors which his neighbors all 
perceive, but for which they rarely 
take him to task. Finally, as he is 
dominated by vanity, he necessarily 
bedecks himself with the trappings 
of distinction which everybody sees 
he has not earned. And, as he 
always brags of his achievements, 
and pretends to do morethan he can, 
even when he knows he is stretching 
the truth, people imagine that he 
believes his over-estimates and hence 
naturally speak of him as afflicted 
with conceit. 


WHO BIDES HIS TIME, 


By James Wuitcoms RILEy, 


Who bides his time, and day by day 
Faces defeat full patiently, 

And lifts a mirthful roundelay, 
However poor his fortunes be,— 

He wil! not fail in any qualm 
Of poverty—the paltry dime 

It will grow golden in his palm, 
Who bides his time. 


Who bides his time—he tastes the sweet 
Of honey in the saltest tear ; 

And though he fares with slowest feet, 
Joy runs to meet him, drawing near; 

The birds are heralds of his cause, 
And like a never-ending rhyme, 

The roadsides bloom in his applause, 
Who bides his time. 








Who bides his time, and fevers not 

In the hot race that none achieves, 
Shall wear cool-wreathen laurel, wrought 

With crimson berries in the leaves ; 
And he shall reign a goodly King. 

And sway his hand o’er every clime, 


With Peace writ on his signet ring, 
Who bides his time. 
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** The best mother is she who carefully studies the peculiar character of each child and 
acts with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


PRECLOUS TREASURES. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


IGS. 285, 286, Helen W. Von 
Volkenberg. Here is a strong 
character. A_ healthy face, harmo- 
nious in its development, indicating 
constitutional vigor and long life. 
The head is large and amply devel- 
oped in the upper side region. Mirth- 














genial sun comes out rejoicingly, and 
her friends have proposed to her a 
visit to the candy store and she hasa 
lively recollection of favors to come ; 

















FIG. 285. FROM GRAVE TO GAY. 


fulness, Ideality, Cautiousness and 
Approbativeness are large. She feels 
neglected. She has not been cour- 
teously or cordially treated, and she 
has done something which she thinks 
may displease her papa She is 
weighing the subject with earnestness 
and anxiety; her face is fixed as 
marble and she seems sad, but not 
crushed. 

Fig. 286 exhibits a different mood. 
The clouds no longer lower; the pos- 
sible storm has blown over and the 





FIG. 286. 


and so we have in this a good physi- 
ognomical transition. This girl will 
be a student and a solid thinker. 
She will show excellent memory; a 
taste for art and for mechanism; will 
be ingenious to do anything that 
needs to be done, from cooking a 
dinner to trimming a hat. 

Fig. 287. This picture is entitled 
‘*The ‘Judge’ at Three.” This self- 
nominated candidate for fame and 
fortune appears to have weighed 
anchor and is looking for the prom- 
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ised land with less anxiety about it 
than Columbus and his men had in 
their hunt for the unknown. This 
boy looks as if he were pretty sure 


its fire-crackers and banners. He 
may eat heartily when he has nothing 
else to do, but he would rather have 
a gun, a drum ora dog than a dinner, 

















*“THE 


FIG. 287. 


of his cause; that he sees the game 
he is after and is bound to’be a suc- 
cess. He has a nervous make-up. 
He is inflammable, intense, positive, 
plucky, enterprising and willing to 
take chances. He will accept and 
absorb knowledge, especially of the 
aggressive and enterprising sort. He 
will look out for roller skates, the 
bicycle, the boat, the fast horse, the 
balloon and the Fourth of July, and 
all that glorious word means, with 


JUDGE’ AT THREE,” 

unless he could manage to make the 
claim sure upon all. He has much 
of the artist, the dramatist and of 
the orator, and there is a great deal 
of good in him if it can be regulated 
and guided, but rough treatment, in- 
justice and coldness might spoil him. 
He will want a good many shoes, will 
wear out a good deal of clothing, and 
will incline to ‘‘tear a passion to tat- 
ters,” if not his clothes. Life with 
him is on a high key. ‘He looks as 
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if he wanted to say, “ Hip, hip, hur- 
rah!” and yet we do not get.an idea 
of coarseness. If he has a good 
chance for culture he will take it 
rapidly, but he should have wise and 
gracious associates. He will never 
submit to meanness and injustice 
without a struggle. 

Figs. 288, 289. These pictures come 
from Vancouver, British Columbia. 
The proportions of the head are fa- 
vorable to general harmony of char- 
acter. The head is broad, and he 
will manifest prudence, policy, the 
desire to acquire, the capacity for 
machinery, and he has a tempera- 
ment which would relish metallic sub- 
stances. He would prefer four quar- 














bending stability. There is some ten- 
dency to be contrary and to hunt for 
a chance to differ from others. He 
is not easily driven and not very 
easily coaxed. He will have to be 
consulted as to what he would like or 
p’efer, and people who have to deal 
with him get into the habit of finding 
out his preferences. He will empha- 
size the word ‘‘no,” and if he utters 
a threat it will not be very noisy, but 
those who know him will expect it 
will occur. He may have been un- 
willing to sit for the pictures, as he 
has somewhat of a sulky expression. 
He will show strong affection when 
aroused and concentrated, but he is 
not very mellow or pliable in spirit. 

















FIGS. 288, 289. A. 


ters to a dollar bill. The silver would 
seem to him more substantial—not 
liable to be blown away or burned by 
alighted match. He will mend things 
with iron or other metal. Would 
work wood out of carriage-making 
and put iron in its place, and would do 
the same in bridges and buildings, 
and if he were to become a mechanic 
he would want todo something in the 
way of machinery, plumbing or manu- 
facturing silverware; things that are 
not easily broken. He has the spirit 
and disposition which will give him un- 


FRANKS, 





AGE FOUR YEARS, 


Figs. 290, 291. This is a specimen 
from Illinois. He looks brave; he 
has a broad head and is going to need 
more guidance than assistance. The 
front view shows breadth of head. -It 
seems rounded out above the ears. 
The side view also re-impresses the 
thought. He has large destructive- 
ness and combativeness, giving force 
of character and courage to struggle 
against difficulty and opposition. He 
has decidedly large secretiveness, 
which is shown in the fullness in 
both portraits, about one-third of the 
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way from the top of the ear to the 
top of the head. He can look calm 
and yet be anxious. He can tread 
with noiseless step when detection 
would be damaging. Hecan playa 
borrowed character if the play re- 
quires it. He has large acquisitive- 
ness; he will be wide awake for 
the dollar and he will make money in 
almost anything. In the early mining 
regions in the golden West the meth- 
ods of washing for gold were not 
complete, and the gravel and sand 
that had been washed were thrown 
into great heaps as the men worked 
onward. Some years later the China- 
men, who were willing to do more 
work for a given compensation than 


though its appearance would indicate 
it. He does not to-day carry the 
countenance that would indicate his 
desire to use such a weapon, but 
whoever assails him and arouses his 
fire will find him loaded with the 
power of self-defense. He is not in- 
clined to assail, but it will be un- 
wholesome for his equal in strength 
to assail him. He has a fine intel- 
lect; he will reason and think. He 
has mirth and the sense of amuse- 
ment. He has the power to imitate, 
and will make a good talker. 

He would make a good mechanic 
and he will be a businessman. He 
will make every dollar and every 
half dollar tell. What a back head ! 























FIGS. 290, 291. 


others, went into the gold regions 
and washed over these heaps of sand 
and gravel that had already been 
washed by the Americans, and they 
made a fine thing of it. So this boy 
will be able to follow other people’s 
administration and gather up by econ- 
omy what they by carelessness had 
left ungarnered. 

He would make a fine surgeon. 
He has the requisite ingenuity, and 
will have the nerve to use the knife. 
The reader will not consider the im- 
plement that is shown in his side 
pocket as being a dirk handle, al- 


DONALD GREENE, 


How long from the opening of the 
ear! Friendship will make him want 
a long dining-room and an extension 
table, and he will make money 
enough to furnish the means to enter- 
tain. His Firmness is enormous; 
from the opening of the ear to the 
top of the head in a direct line the 
distance is great, and the ear is low 
down. He hasa large middle lobe of 
the brain, and is likely to be tough, 
enduring and long-lived, and will be 
one of the most skillful, efficient and 
reliable characters to be found. He 
is worth raising. 
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Figs. 292, 293.—We have here a 
good study of physiognomy; the law 
of expression is admirably  illus- 
trated. In looking at these faces 
one would hardly suppose they could 
in repose look alike. There is as 
much difference in disposition be- 





placid, restful and contented, and 
the other one exercised by the deep- 
est sadness? Is it wondered why 
Serenity can be calm and happy 
when Sadness is suffering intense 
sorrow at his side. The photographic 
processes are a marvel. If not a 
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TWIN BROTHERS. 292, SERENITY, AND 293, SADNESS. 


tween people who are good-looking 
as there is in the looks of these two 
boys as seen here. Left entirely to 
themselves, in their normal state 
they would look very nearly alike. 
The one in normal condition is 
serene, and appears bright, intelli- 
gent, thoughtful, cautious, ambitious, 
steadfast, thorough and _ prudent. 
The other, judged by his head, 
would give us about the same result, 
and of the two he is perhaps the 
stronger character. Does the 
reader wonder how two _ pictures 
could be taken, one looking perfectly 


mystery they are an astonishment 
and yet a most wonderful triumph of 
science and art. These two boys 
were seated and were alike happy, 
and the artist or his assistant had. 
something to exhibit to the boys at a 
distance which attracted and riveted 
their attention, and just when this 
was accomplished and the operator 
was ready to take the picture, by a 
concert of purposes a person was in 
behind and suddenly pinched Sadness 
and we see the result. The snap- 
shot was taken just as the face came 
into instantaneous sadness, and Se- 
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renity did not know what was going 
on and did not have time to move or 
wink his eye after he heard the cry of 
his companion until the sitting was 
completed. If one thinks of this and 
the difficulties which seem to surround 
it, the wonder of photographic art is 
manifested. The poor little fellow 
did not have time to shift the grip of 
his hands, possibly it intensified it, 
nor did he have time to move his 
toes, but he put on the physiognomi- 
cal expression which in the picture is 
as fixed as time. ‘To have made this 
experiment perfect a picture should 
have been taken of the two boys in 
their normal state, and then after- 
ward one of them manipulated for the 
abnormal expression. As we have 
them now one awakens our admira- 
tion and the other one arouses our 
pity. Butsomething must be sacri- 
ficed to science and art. 

Fig. 294.—If we were to say that 
this is a perfect organization, that in 
temperament, constitution and _har- 
monious proportion there is nothing 
to be desired, we should have this 
consolation at least, that we have no 
idea who her parents are, or what 
friends of hers might suffer in feeling 
or feel happy and flattered with the 
description we give. Most of the 
children brought before the public in 
this series are utter strangers to us in 
name and residence. Many are rich 
in promise to the community and to 
their own friends and _ relatives. 
Some of them lack constitution and 
the elements of endurance and 
power. Some of them lack sufficient 
brain development on which to predi- 
cate fame and fortune. Some are hard 
to manage, some are mellow and plia- 
ble. Some are not as healthy as they 
oughtto be and may probably join the 
angel-band before they have reached 
maturity, but this child appears to 
be pre-eminently fortunate in having 
a physiology above criticism. Look 
at those plump shoulders. How 
much health and beauty they bear! 
And look at that deep chest! What 
copious breathing power! And then 


the face corresponds with it, indi- 
cated by the fullness of the cheek 
outward from the nose, and the mar- 
velous health and vigor are sustained 
by one of the best vital temperamerts 
we ever find. Then the head is 
large and finely formed, indicating 
the mental temperament. 

We find in this child brilliancy of 
talent; language that is copious, ele- 
gant and ornate; memory that is un- 
failing, and the faculty of criticism 
which will be generally right, with 
moral sentiment enough to stand 
erect in the realm of temptation and 
be master of its own fate and for- 
tune. She is wonderful in ambition; 
she has steadfastness, integrity, cou- 
rage and determination enough to 
carry this eminent endowment with 





FIG. 294.—CUPID’S DREAM. 


skill, acceptance and moral worth. 

Every loving mother and every 
proud father having the opportuni- 
ties to give such a child its proper 
place and environment would rejoice 
in calling her daughter. Yet the 
mystery of human life shows that the 
weak and the wanting awaken in 
parental affection a degree of tender- 
ness having no touch of pride to mar 
it and no element of ambition to 
pervert it. The little and the least 
in innocent childhood touch parental 
love more tenderly and compietely 
than a glorious child like this, who 
needs nothing but guidance. 
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A MODERN MIRACLE. 


MONG the brightest ‘*‘ red-let- 
A ter days” of a parent’s calen- 
dar, especially that of a fond young 
mother with her first baby, is that 
well-remembered one when the dar- 
ling, with silvery voice, utters its first 
articulate word. 

What a marvel and a joy that word 
is ! How baby is coaxed to repeat it 
again and again for the admiration of 
father, grandparents, uncles, aunts 
and friends. What a delight it is, 
one of the oldest in the world yet 
new eternally, to hear those tiny lips 
and tongue echo so quaintly the 
sounds of one familiar speech, and 
every fresh word learned is a fresh 
wonder, until the pretty baby vocab- 
ulary grows so compiete as to be 
commonplace, and we marvel no 
more. 

This is a blessing that comes into 
thousands of homes every year— 
comes so asa matter of course that 
few parents, perhaps, regard it as 
cause for any special thankfulness ; 
yet here and there, alas, we know of 
one where it is apparently denied. 

The baby grows healthy and bonny ; 
it laughs and crows and looks at us 
out of intelligent, bright eyes. And 
yet is there not something wrong? 
Mother is the first to notice it, The 
mewing pussy, the barking dog, the 
jingling bell seem to have no attrac- 
tion for the little one. It loves the 
sight of its friends but takes no heed 
of their voices; singing does not 
soothe it, nor the loudest noise dis- 
turb its sleep. A horrible fear seizes 
the mother’s heart and blanches her 
cheek. ‘Trial after trial she makes of 
the baby’s hearing, and at last the 
dreadful truth forces itself upon her 
that her darling is deaf and dumb. 

Or maybe it is after some accident 
or illness that the sad discovery is 
made. Disease has settled in the 
organs of hearing, and imprisoned 
the mind forever in the silence of a 
living tomb. Sadly soon in most 
cases will the habit of speech lapse 


when the power of hearing is lost, 
and the deaf mute becomes passion- 
ate and intractable, or dully apathetic. 
Until comparatively recent times the 
only means of communicating with 
the deaf and dumb was by gesticula- 
tions, or by an elaborate system of 
manual signs which was known to so 
few that the sufferer was virtually 
debarred from almost all intercourse 
with the outer world. But in 1867, 
at the instance of the late Baroness 
Mayer de Rothschild, Mr. William 
Van Praagh publicly introduced into 
England the Pure Oral System, 
which has greatly revolutionized the 
education of the so-called deaf and 
dumb. 

On any Wednesday afternoon at 
three o'clock, except during the 
usual vacations, a sight may be wit- 
nessed at No. 11 Fitzroy Square, 
London, which may well cause 
some of us to say indeed, that so 
far as results are concerned, the 
age of miracles is not past. Here, 
under the able directorship of Mr. 
Van Praagh, some fifty young people, 
varying in age from seven to twenty- 
one, or thereabouts, most of them 
**stone-deaf,’”’ and all unable to dis- 
tinguish the human voice for any con- 
versational purpose, are attending 
daily to receive regular school educa- 
tion. They read, recite lessons, write 
at dictation, and take down verbally 
given sums like ordinary hearing and 
speaking children. 

In the lowest class are five or six 
little people in the first stages of 
training, and I may say at once that 
if any visitor comes prepared to see 
heavy faces, or the stupid stare of 
dull vacuity, he will be most agreeably 
disappointed. Never has it been 
one's lot to meet a party of brighter 
looking, more intelligent and attract- 
ive young folks than those gathered 
within these walls. 

‘**Come here, Willie!’’ and Mr. 
Van Praagh, who is evidently on the 
best of terms with his little pupils, 
takes the hand of a shy-looking little 
boy, who has not been many weeks 
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at the school. He places one of the 
child’s hands under his throat and the 
other against its own. 

sé A / 98 

‘* Ay!” repeats the child. 

“af” 

‘* Ee!” echoes the little one. 

“oi 

**QO-o-h!” is the long-drawn re- 
sponse, while the boy’s eyes are riv- 
eted upon the lips of his teacher with 
that intensity of attention which is 
the only difference that at first sight 
one notices between those afflicted 
little ones and ordinary school chil- 
dren. 

The words ‘‘ papa” and ‘* mam- 
ma” having also been correctly 
uttered, the director beckons to a 
little girl. 

She has been a year under instruc- 
tion, and looks radiant with pleasure 
at being called upon to exhibit her 
newly acquired powers. 

‘*How do you do?”’ 
Praagh. 

‘*Quite well, thank you,” answers 
the child, as intelligibly as many a 
hearing child of three or four years old. 

‘*What is this?” pointing to our 
leather bag. 

‘* Bag!” is the emphatic answer. 

‘Write ‘bag’ on the slate,” says 
the teacher, handing her a piece of 
chalk. 

Quick as thought it is done. 

We may here mention that spell- 
ings, as such, are not taught in this 
establishment. The children learn to 
know every word as a whole in its 
written form, the sounds which they 
are taught to produce, and the names 
of the various familiar objects de- 
picted in their illustrated primer, 
being all lithographed in ordinary 
handwriting, which the pupils copy. 
And the orthography as well-.as the 
caligraphy in all the classes being 
excellent, Mr. Van Praagh is amply 
justified in his recommendation that 
this system be applied in the instruc- 
tion of hearing children as well as the 
deaf. These latter learn to speak, 
to lip-read, to read and to write sim- 


asks Mr. Van 


ultaneously. Or, to quote from Mr. 
Van Praagh’s admirable article on the 
subject in Cassell’s Storehouse of Gen- 
eral Information, ‘* When the teacher 
pronounces a sound the child imitates 
it—that is, he speaks ; he is taught to 
recognize it when spoken—-he /ip- reads ; 
he is taught the sound in letters—he 
reads ; and imitates them on the black- 
board, the slate, or paper—he wrtfes. 

In the next class we see chiidren 
at a more advanced stage of develop- 
ment. Such sentences as ‘‘ Give me 
the top,” ‘*Go to the window” and 
‘“Shut the door” being instantly 
read from the speaker’s lips, and 
more difficult combinations of sounds 
are here practiced. One little maiden 
on being asked by the director 
‘‘What is my name?” replied, 
‘*Mis-ter Van Praagh,” with a ring 
of the ‘‘r” that was truly astonish- 
ing. Of course some of the children 
have better voices and quicker wits 
than others, but all appear most 
readily to understand what is said, 
and when witnessing their eager de- 
light in uttering a new word, and the 
intelligent perseverance with which 
they repeat it again and again until 
perfect, it is almost impossible to 
realize that they have never heard a 
sound—do not even know what sound 
is. 

But we must hurry on. 

The next class consists of boys and 
girls of from nine to twelve or there- 
abouts. ‘Two children here possess 
slight powers of hearing, and these 
are being carefully developed. They 
can distinguish the voice if anything 
is spoken very close to them, but 
would be at a great disadvantage in 
an ordinary school. ‘They lip-read 
perfectly, which accomplishment will 
always be of great value and assist- 
ance to them. 

In the various higher classes we 
meet with young people able to con- 
verse with one another and also with 
strangers. Their lessons are very 
interesting to listen to. 

‘*¢ John, who was born at Stratford- 


on-Avon ?” asks the teacher. 
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‘* Shakespeare,” is the immediate 
and distinct reply. 

‘* Tell me, Henry, who succeeded 
Queen Elizabeth !” 

** James—the—First.” 

A more or less marked division of 
the words in a sentence is the chief 
peculiarity of these ‘‘dumb” chil- 
dren's speech. Our colloquial, slip- 
shod running of one word into an- 
other, with sundry clippings and 
shearings, having never been heard, 
is consequently unknown to them. I 
was told, however, by one of the 
teachers that scholars in the ad- 
vanced classes sometimes express 
themselves too rapidly, and then 
make the same mistakes as hearing 
people who speak too fast. 

‘* What do you mean by ‘succeed- 
ed’?” asks the teacher further. 

** You mean ‘ reigned after.’ ” 

We are requested to speak to the 
children ourselves, or give out num- 
bers for them to write down. 

This is done, with the most satis- 
factory results, and the teacher pro- 
ceeds to put questions to the class in 
compound fractions (we believe it 
was!) so difficult and complicated 
that we cannot attempt to describe 
them here. 

Then we ask of one bright little 
girl—a ‘‘chatterbox” her teacher 
says she is!—‘‘ How old are you?” 

The answer, distinct enough for 
anybody to understand, is ‘‘I am 
twelve and a half years old.” 

Yet the speaker cannot hear, and 
never has heard the sound of her own 
voice ! 

Before leaving we see the museums 
of interesting objects, including toys, 
models, stuffed animals, and articles 
of all kinds for familiarizing the chil- 
dren with the things which they are 
likely to meet with in everyday life; 
also their drawings, the neat and 
tasteful productions in needlework by 
the girls and fretwork by the boys— 
for a carpenter’s shop is one of the 
adjuncts of the school. 

Eight years, counting from the age 
of seven, is the period over which 
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Mr. Van Praagh considers it necessary 
for his curriculum to extend (a longer 
period being required for advanced 
instruction), and he expects at the 
end of that time, if the pupil be cf 
average intelligence, that he or she 
will go forth into the world able to 
understand at once the spoken lan- 
guage of all those around, and as 
readily to make themselves under- 
stood; and possessed, moreover, of 
an education which will place them 
at an equal advantage with the hear- 
ing in most of the ordinary walks of 
life. 

In addition to the wonderful advan- 
tages to the deaf-mutes themselves, 
the introduction of the Pure Oral Sys- 
tem into England has opened a new 
and splendid field for the employment 
of women. Since the founding in 
1872 of the Training College for 
Teachers and the Normal School at 
11 Fitzroy Square, London, numerous 
students have been prepared for work 
among the deaf and dumb of all 
classes of society, and in both private 
and public spheres are usually able to 
command good appointments. The 
present work of the school in connec- 
tion with the Training College is car- 
ried on entirely by late students, of 
both sexes, now assistant teachers; 
and the efficiency of their training is 
amply testified by its admirable 
results. 

Before concluding we must mention 
that we also had the privilege of 
meeting a young person of fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, who had become 
suddenly and totally deaf about eight 
months previously. When first over- 
taken by this terrible affliction, the 
poor girl was driven almost frantic 
by despair, but after a course of some 
five and twenty lessons in lip-reading 
she was able to lip-read with such 
ease and accuracy as even to enjoy 
being read to from papers and maga- 
zines, and life once more becomes full 
of hope and interest to her. 

Of all the miracles of genius—and 
how truly has genius been defined a. 
an ‘‘infinite capacity for takin, 
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pains” !—surely no triumph of love 
and patience is greater than this of 
making the deaf to hear with their 
eyes, and the dumb to speak. 
JENNIE CHAPPELL. 
++ 


BRIBING CHILDREN. 


‘* | T is never wise to bribe a child 

to perform a plain duty,” 
writes Elizabeth Robinson Scovile, in 
an article in a recent number of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘‘ There are 
many motives to be appealed to, and 
we should be cautious how we sub- 
stitute a lower for a higher one. 
When bedtime comes, it is often a 
struggle for the small people to go 
off pleasantly and promptly. When 
we elders have to do things not at all 
more disagreeable to us, we indulge 
in some murmurs—audible or other- 
wise—and a good deal of self-pity. 
It is not to be expected that our 
juniors will take up their burdens 
with more cheerfulness than we do 
ourselves. Yet as soon as they are 
old enough to understand anything, 
they may be greatly helped, or 
hindered, in doing it. 

‘**It is time for Charlie to go to 
bed now,’ ought to be enough to per- 
suade him to do so without difficulty. 
But just as we ourselves sometimes 
fail to respond to the call of duty, so 
there will be moments when Charlie 
feels that his desire to sit up 
longer entirely overpowers his wish to 
obey, and he refuses. What is to be 
done in this case? His mother can 
probably induce him to go to bed by 
means of a piece of candy or pro- 
mised pleasure, but the next time the 
question arises he will be less able to 
do right unaided than he was at 
first. His mind will naturally revert 
to this bribe, and he will want 
another. 

‘*A quiet talk, gentle arguments 
and persuasion, impressing upon him 
that everyone has to do disagreeable 
things sometimes, because they are 
right, will usually prove effectual; if 


not, it becomes a matter of obedience 
that must be enforced even at the 
cost of pain. If we can enlist the 
will on the side of right doing, so 
that the child shall conquer himself 
and yield a willing obedience, we 
have accomplished much. Let us 
teach them by every effort in our 
power that virtue is its own reward.” 


—>o+ 
PROMPT TO INVESTIGATE. 


N the Sunday School Times the 
editor puts it clearly. He says: 
‘** Discovery is the mother of* knowl- 
edge. One who really discovers a 
fact or truth learns it, knows it, in its 
relation to other facts or truths. A 
man who knew all the definitions and 
rules of arithmetic in boyhood sud- 
denly discovered one day, in middle 
life, just what ‘‘numerator” and 
**denominator”’ really mean. Had 
he been led on to make this discov- 
ery in his early days, he would have 
been spared much perplexity and un- 
necessary toil. A recent writer well 
says: ‘It is as important for a child 
to discover a law for himself as 
though it had not been discovered a 
thousand times before. The child 
that does not do what has been done 
before, that does not rediscover what 
has been already discovered, will 
stand at his desk with a dozen ther- 
mometers about him and ask what 
the temperature is; he will ask the 
size of a wire with a gauge already in 
hand.’ Nor is this charge to be con- 
fined to the schoolboy. Most homes 
of the educated classes contain works 
of reference. But how few of those 
who have them discover anything by 
them! A whole family will dispute 
over a question of spelling or pro- 
nunciation, and never think of open- 
ing the dictionary, which stands in 
full sight on the shelf. Whoever is 
content to let other persons do all the 
discovering for him may gather facts 
and miss knowledge. Lead the pupil 
to discover.” 














GARDENING AND ITS HEALTHFULNESS. 


i this full-leafed time, with its opu- 

lence of flowers, how easy 
comes the suggestion that garden 
work contributes to health and enjoy- 
ment as few other occupations may. 
Our neighbor of the /ournal of Hy- 
giene is moved to certain practical re- 
flections in his own practical way that 
commend themselves to us. He 
says : 

A small garden of only a few yards 
or rods in extent, or a conservatory 
filled with choice plants, might be 
made to furnish an endless source of 
amusement and also of health to 
many a brain worker, and of a kind 
that never dwarfs the intellect, be- 
cause an acquaintance with the beau- 
ties of the vegetable and floral world 
tends to elevate the mind and heart 
as well as to instruct. There are 
thousands of wealthy men in every 
large city who would rejoice in the 
thought that their sons might some 
day be known as honored and cele- 
brated naturalists. The first move 
toward creating or encouraging a 
taste in them for nature may be begun 
in the garden. Why do they not give 
them an opportunity of studying here 
some of the natural sciences? Do 
they subscribe for any of the horti- 
cultural or botanical journals? Are 
the works of Agassiz and Darwin 
purchased in preference to novels 
and poor stories? Are journals de- 
voted to natural science and ento- 
mology found on their tables? We 
fear, too often, that science goes 
begging, while frivolous nonsense 
floats on golden wings by day, and 
flutters in the gaslight of a thousand 
homes by night. 

Linnzus had far less opportunity 


for the study of botany than thou- 
sands of the young men have to-day; 
yet he made this science the object of 
his life and greatly advanced the 
knowledge of it. 

But not only may a garden be of 
use in educating boys and girls toa 
love of nature; it might be used far 
more by sedentary persons who need 
some out-of-door work during a por- 
tion of the time to preserve their 
health. Even the back yard of acity 
lot is large enough to grow many 
plants and flowers. It is, according 
to our experience, not always practi- 
cable to grow them from seeds, but 
it is better to buy the plants and set 
them out and cultivate them during 
the season. Happy the man—yes, the 
woman and child, who loves a gar- 
den and has one in which to make 
the acquaintance of plants, fruits and 
flowers and nature. While on this 
subject a friend at our elbow, Mr. 
Otto Reiner, says: 

My back yard—lI wish it were 
larger—but even with its small size 
it affords me a great deal of pleasure. 
Being of a nervous temperament, I 
find this watching of nature’s work 
more than pleasure even. I find that 
it has a soothing influence on the 
mind full of business or household 
cares. Quite often I am unsuccess- 
ful with my plants, partly by being 
impatient, partly by lack of expe- 
rience, sometimes by the extremes of 
weather. But such failures do not 
discourage me; contrarily, they teach 
many a lesson that can be applied to 
other things in life, as nature is a 
good teacher for all those who under- 
stand her. 

All those that can work a few rods 
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of land in a big city may consider 
themselves much better off than the 
inhabitants of flats or apartments, 
where there is no back yard to speak 
of. Those that work in their gardens 
during leisure hours will undoubtedly 
derive great benefit; they will be 
more in the open air, and if the air is 
not quite so invigorating as in the 
country it is considerably better than 
the air in a city house. 

Every morning, when spring se::ds 
the snowdrops and crocuses as mes- 
sengers to you, go out and spend 
about half an hour in yeur little gar- 
den and then take your breakfast; 
you will enjoy it much more than 
coming from your sleeping to your 
dining-room without having had a 
breath of fresh air. Get up a little 
earlier, too, and think of it, 

Early to bed, early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise, 

Too many women are, to put it 
mildly, indifferent to working in their 
yards; they love flowers, but if they 
would really love them they should 
try to raise some themselves. 


res 
ARE WE DEGENERATING ? 


HERE have been writers since 
the days of Zeno who have 
answered this question in the affirma- 
tive, and gone down among the dis- 
appointed, morbid and defective of 
humanity for their proof. Nordau’s 
book reflects the spirit of a mis- 
anthrope, and yet it is much quoted 
in current literature by those who 
seem little inclined to observe for 
themselves the tendencies of society 
and form their own conclusions. It 
is, therefore, pleasant to read the 
opinion of one with a more healthy 
style, and whose outlook has en- 
couragament for us in the hopeful 
expectation of a better future. This, 
from an editorial in the British Medi- 
cal Journal, we commend to those 
who may have imbued “ degenerate ” 
notions: 


Whether we are losing the delicacy 
of our literary and artistic tastesis too 
uncertain an inquiry, and if Europeans 
are diminishing in mental power they 
are certainly not diminishing in 
mental activity. The patience with 
which our studious youth submits to 
the often unreasonable exactions of 
examiners is a proof that a least they 
are willing and sometimes eager to 
labor under very heavy loads. But, 
leaving such difficult inquiries, !et us 
rather take the data which the more 
exact observations of biological science 
have given us. Though the evidence 
is no doubt conflicting, the presump- 
tion that we are, on the whole, not de- 
generating seems to be strong. The 
working classes receive in the amount 
and purchasing power of their wages 
twice as much as they did fifty years 
ago; their food and their houses are 
more healthful. In points of food, 
sanitation and means of changing air 
and scene it may be safely said that 
every class now lives under better 
sanitary conditions than it did at the 
beginning of this century. Prevent- 
able diseases have much diminished; 
some, like scurvy and small-pox, 
have well-nigh disappeared; others, 
like syphilis, are milder in their 
attacks. The Registrar-General’s 
reports also show a decrease in 
deaths from phthisis and scrofula. 

Studies in anthropology do not 
confirm the legends of giants in 
ancient times. It has been inferred 
from the size of old armor that the 
men of to-day are bigger than their 
ancestors. Broca maintained, from 
accurate observations, that the 
Parisians of the present time have 
larger skulls than those of the 
Middle Ages, but some of the 
skeletons of primeval man, espe- 
cially those found in the south 
of France, have large and well- 
formed crania. Dentists generally 
hold that the teeth are now more 
prone to decay than formerly; but 
this may be owing to some changes 
in the nature of the food, not entail- 
ing degeneration in other respects. 
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It is well known that the average 
duration of human life has much in- 
creased, but this may be owing to 
greater care, better hygiene, and in- 
creased skill in medicine, adding to 
the lives of the more weakly members 
without increasing the tale of years 
of the healthy ones. During the con- 
troversy actively carried on about 
fifty years ago, as to the efficacy of 
bleeding, by some eminent physicians 
in inflammatory diseases, it was 
asserted that the type of disease had 
changed. Men could no longer bear 
the loss of blood as they could in 
previous generations. It is, how- 
ever, to be noted that this assertion 
was made only by the advocates of 
phlebotomy, and only after experi- 
ments had proved that blood-letting 
could be discontinued without any 
increase in the mortality or duration 
of inflammatory diseases. 

A great surgeon, the late Professor 
Syme, used to say that he totally dis- 
believed in this change of type, be- 
cause men could bear surgical opera- 
tions as well as they did thirty years 
before. That this also holds of the 
present day is net wholly due to the 
mere improvement of surgical 
methods and treatment. We may 
safely say that men can bear up 
under severe shocks and _ injuries 
quite as well as they did in the last 
century. Considering the strain that 
modern civilized life exerts upon the 
nervous system, it would not be sur- 
prising if nervous diseases had 
become more common, though it 
has been found difficult to prove this 
by statistics. It has often been as- 
serted that insanity is commoner than 
it used to be, but the studies of Dr. 
Hack Tuke and Dr. Rayner, which 
were noticed in these pages some 
time ago, tend to show that the in- 
crease in the number of insane is due 
to the accumulation of lunatics in 
asylums, where they live longer under 
care than they used to. It appears, 
however, that the average number 
of recoveries in asylums is_ less 
than it used to be—an unwelcome 


piece of statistics somewhat diffi- 
cult to explain. On the other hand, 
there are dangers to the healthy 
growth of some classes in our popula- 
tion, which would be foolish to leave 
out of sight. The diminution of the 
rural population and of employments 
which harden the muscles, and the 
prevalence of intemperance in food 
and drink, threaten to lower the tone 
of public health. In the large manu- 
facturing towns we already see the 
results in a stunted and anemic popu- 
lation. These sources of degenera- 
tion must be combated by putting in 
operation healthy influences, and 
teaching the people to attend to the 
laws of hygiene. 

On the whole, however, the healthy 
influences at work appear to be 
stronger than the morbific. So far 
from a general survey of society giv- 
ing support to the belief that the ris- 
ing generation are degenerating, the 
evidence appears to point to an oppo- 
site conclusion. The young people 
of our time are fonder of athletics than 
their parents were, and seem always 
to be creating more and more oppor- 
tunities for outdoor exercise. Such 
tastes are spreading from the upper 
and middle to the working 
classes, and the achievements re- 
corded in the journals’ de- 
voted to athletics and outdoor sports 
show an actual increase in physical 
power. 

Girls in their teens now take much 
more healthy active exercise than their 
mothers or their grandmothers did, 
engaging in games or sports, such as 
lawn tennis, golf, rowing and skating, 
which will have a good effect in the 
improvement of coming generations. 
The volunteer movement has had an 
invigorating effect upon our young 
men, and the prevalence of the mili- 
tary conscription upon the European 
Contisaent, though not without its 
evils, tends to cultivate physical 
strength, endurance and manliness 
of character. 

Although causes are in operation 
which justly cause grave anxiety for 
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the future, there are as yet no serious 
proofs that the population of Europe 
is degenerating, and there are many 
gratifying signs of improvement. 


_ +e< -——— 


TEMPERATURE OF THE FEET. 


ONGESTION of the head, throat 
or any of the organsof the chest 
and abdomen is relieved by a good 
circulation in the feet andlegs. Being 
far from the vital apparatus, and thus 
liable to become cold, they are, in 
addition, kept in the coldest part of 
the room. During the cold season 
the air at the floor is several degrees 
colder than at the ceiling. The 
anxious mother shows her familiarity 
with this fact when she says: ‘‘ Chil- 
dren, you must not lie on the floor; 
you will catch cold.” 
Notwithstanding ihis marked dif- 
ference the feet have less clothing 
than the body. Our chests would 
suffer on a cold day if they had but 
a single thickness of cotton and one 
of morocco, Warmth of the lower 
extremities is indispensable to health 
of the head and chest. Cold bath- 
ing, friction, stamping and other 
exercises, with proper clothing, will 
generally secure the needed tempera- 
ture in these parts. But in many, 
whose vitality is low, and whose oc- 
cupation compels long sitting, the 
feet, even with the measures sug- 
gested, will become cold. To such 
I advise the use of artificial means. 
A jug filled with warm water and 
placed under a stool which is stuffed 
and carpeted will diffuse a gentle 
heat about the feet and secure a 
temperature equal to that about the 
head. It may be said that such 
measures will produce susceptibility 
to cold. A hot water foot bath and 


other extreme measures will produce 
such susceptibility; but the gentle 
warmth radiated from the jug, so far 
from creating such morbid suscepti- 
bility, will, by establishing an habi- 
tual circulation in the feet, act as a 
preventive of colds. 


A tin reservoir, 





which half a dollar will purchase, 
may be fitted between the legs of a 
stool, and prove more convenient 
than the jug. One of my neighbors 
has patented such a stool, but any 
tinman can make, at small expense, 
something which will answer nearly 
as well. Dio Lewis. 
er $= 


SUNSHINE AS A DISINFECTANT. 


HE scientists appear to be find- 
ing out that the order of na- 
ture is about as nearly perfect as is 
necessary for the comfort and health 
of man. So much is said regarding 
microbes that one may think that 
poison and death link in every nook 
and by-path, to say nothing of the 
vast air ocean that surrounds us. 
Now it is being discovered that light 
and free air are sanitary agents of the 
most powerful kind known. Sunlight 
is potent to destroy poisonous gases 
and pernicious bacilli. So that no 
better method for disinfection exists 
than exposure to the sun’s rays. 
How far such disinfection might 
go has been shown by experiments. 
Arloing proved that anthrax bacilli 
are destroyed by the solar rays. 
Koch has shown that tubercle bacilli 
can not be exposed to the same for very 
long and survive. Fermi and Celli 
(Centralblatt fiir Bacteriologie, Vol. 
XII., No. 18), in a series of experi- 
ments, demonstrated that germs in 
aqueous suspension are likewise killed, 
and Raspe asserts that the sun is able 
to hinder the development and even 
destroy bacilli lying on the surface of 
the soil or submerged in water. 
Esmarch used pillows, varying the 
contents, skins, etc., and bacteria, 
as pure cultures, or pus containing 
micrococci. He imitated the natural 
conditions as far as possible. The 
materials were contaminated with the 
solutions and placed in the sun, either 
at once or after drying. Control ex- 
periments were also made. He ar- 
ranged linen, wool, cloth, etc., in 
layers, and in the first series of ex- 
periments to prevent the falling of 
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atmospheric microbes during the ex- 
posure he placed the pieces in a box 
covered with a glass pane, and pro- 
vided at the sides with openings for 
ventilation. The temperature of the 
interior, however, rose much higher 
than that of the air (86°) and vitiated 
the results. In subsequent experi- 
ments the objects were always placed 
on the grass in the sun. Esmarch 
concludes that the sun’s rays have a 
marked action on the surface, but 
that this speedily becomes lost when 
bacteria are protected by layers of 
material. The cholera bacillus, even 
in the deepest layers, were killed; but 
this is not surprising, since desiccation 
lasting but a short time is fatal to 
it. An exposure lasting eight to ten 
hours yielded but unsatisfactory re- 
sults. After one day the diphtheria 
bacillus was killed in the interior of 
the pillows, but when protected by 
the woolly hair of the sheep's skin 
39 hours were insufficient. Strepto- 
cocci within the pillows and the skins 
withstood a five days’exposure. Es- 
march then sprayed infested articles 
thoroughly with 2 per cent. and 5 
per cent. solutions of carbolic, and 
found that the weaker acid is little 
better than the sun, and that 5 per 
cent. is not altogether reliable. 


cisennibeaiitiinsas 
A DIFFERENCE. 


DISTINGUISHED lady of 

wealth and influence, noted 
for model specimens of children, was 
asked by a friend and mother, ‘*‘ Why 
are my children sickly and croupy, 
and yours always free from such con- 
ditions?” The reply was: ‘* You 
rear your children indoors, I mine 
out; yours are educated to be waited 
on by your servants, I discipline mine 
to wait upon themselves; my children 
are early to bed, you give parties for 
yors with late hours, and allow them 
to attend parties and keep late hours 
from home, fashionably dressed; my 
children have plain, wholesone food, 
adapted to their years, yours eat 
sweetmeats, rich and highly-seasoned 
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dishes, and are overfed generally; I 
teach mine to love nature and to feel 
that there is nothing arrayed so finely 
as the lily of the field, the ‘bees, and 
the butterflies; that there is nothing 
sO mean as a lie, nor anything so 
miserable as disobedience; that it is 
a disgrace to be sick, and that good 
health, good teeth, and good temper 
come from plain food, proper cloth- 
ing, plenty of sleep, and being good.” 
—The Medical Age. 
e+ 
CIGARETTE SMUKING. 
R. C. A. CLINTON, of the San 
Francisco Board of Education, 
has made a special study of the effect 
of cigarette smoking among the pub- 
lic-school children of that city, and 
expresses himself in the following 
unmistakable language: 

**A good deal has been said about 
the evils of cigarette smoking, but 
one-half the truth has never been 
told. I have watched this thing fora 
long time, and I say calmly and delib- 
erately that I believe cigarette smok- 
ing is as bad a habit as opium smok- 
ing. lam talking now of boys, re- 
member. The effect upon grown 
men is, of course, not so marked. 

‘“*A cigarette fiend will lie and 
steal, just as a morphine or opium 
fiend will lie and steal. Cigarette 
smoking blunts the whole moral na- 
ture. It has an appalling effect upon 
the system. It first stimulates and 
then stupefies the nerves. It sends 
boys into consumption. It gives 
them enlargement of the heart, and 
it sends them to the insane asylum. 
I am physician to several boys’ 
schools, and I am often called in to 
prescribe for palpitation of the heart. 
In nine cases out of ten it is caused by 
the cigarette habit. Every physician 
knows the cigarette heart. I have 
seen bright boys turned into dunces, 
and straightforward, honest boys 
made into miserable cowards, by ciga- 
rette smoking. I am not exaggerat- 
ing. Iam speaking the truth, that 
every physician and nearly every 
teacher knows.” 
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Meanings of Japanese Fans.— 
Everything Japanese is specially interest- 
ing nowadays. A word may be said 
about the fans made by that enterprising 
people, assuming thatit will at least amuse 
our lady readers. 

The study of Japanese fans is regerded 
in Mrs. Charlotte M. Salwey’s book on the 
subject, as substantially the study of the 
history, religion, etiquette, daily manners 
and customs, peaceand war, trade, games, 
and literature, in fact, of the whole civili- 
zation and art of the country. From the 
sixth century downward fans were a part 
of the national costume. Every fan be- 
longing to every rank had its meaning, 
and was used in its own particular way ac- 
cording to a strict code of etiquette. The 
flat fan, or uchiwa, was introduced into 
Japan by the Chinese, and has been made 
in different shapes and used in many dif- 
ferent ways. The cheapest and most 
usual forms are common objects in the 
West. One of its most curious varieties 
is the iron war fan, invented in the eleventh 
century for the use of military com- 
manders, either for direction and signaling 
or as a Shield for defense. It is made of 
leather and iron. The water fans are made 
of bamboo and thinly lacquered, so tha, 
they may be dipped in water to secure 
extra coolness while fanning. Another 
kind of uwchiwais the revolving white fan, 
which whirls around its stick and can be 
rolled up. Another strong, flat paper fan 
is used as bellows to blow the charcoal fire 
in the kitchen. The agi are folding fans; 
among them the 47 wood fans are the most 
beautiful. They are painted with flowers 
and tied with white silk. Anciently they 
were hung with artificial flowers made of 
silk. These were the court fans, and dif- 
ferent flowers were appropriated by dif- 
ferent great families, so that a fan an- 
swered the purpose of armorial bearings, 
Fo!ding fans also served the purpose of 
ensigns in war, and an enormous fan, mifa 
agi, giant fan, was carried in processions 
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in honor of the sun goddess. Children 
and dolls have fansof theirown. Dancers 
and jugglers carry peculiar fans. The tea 


fan, Rikiu, was used at the ancient tea 
ceremony for handling little cakes. The 
agi is now frequently made useful by being 
covered with engraved maps of the differ- 
ent provinces. Sometimes a fan case holds 
a dagger. Preachers make points in their 
speeches by sharply opening or shutting 
their white fans. Album fans, on which 
poems are written, are a curious feature in 
the life of Japan. An endless etiquette is 
involved in the use of fans, With the 
Japanese, in fact, the fan is an emblem of 
life. The rivet end is regarded as the 
starting point, and as the rays of the fan 
expand, so the road of life widens out to- 
ward a prosperousfuture. The agi is said 
to have originally taken its shape from the 
remarkable mountain Fusiyama, which 
represents to the Japanese all that is beau- 
tiful, high and holy. 


Measuring the Imagination.— 
Some interesting investigations have 
been made in this line, with results that 
when applied to current life will go far 
toward ex) laining much that average peo- 
Mr. E. W. 
Scripture, of Yale, gives a brief account of 
one experiment, in the Scientific American, 
as follows: 

Somewhat over a year agoI announced 
the discovery of a method for measuring 
the intensity of hallucinations. A research 
on this subject has reached a successful 
completion, and will soon be made public. 
In the course of these investigations it 
occurred to me that it might be possible to 
measure the intensity of an imagination 
also. The experiment was successful. 
The method is not difficult and is readily 
intelligible. In order to explain the 
method it will be sufficient to describe the 
first simple experiment made. 

The apparatus used was shown in a 
figure. The screen, A, serves as a frame 
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for a piece of fine tissue paper, B. The 
tissue paper is illuminated by daylight in 
front and by a gas flame at the back. 
When the gas flame is turned down, the 
eye looking through the tube, D, sees a 
plain white circle illuminated by daylight. 

The first experiment made was on a 
student accustomed to using the telescope. 
He was told to imagine hair lines on the 
white surface, like the hair lines seen in 
the telescope. This was successfully done. 
He was asked to describe them and com- 
pare their blackness. There is, he said, a 
horizontal line, which is the blackest of 
them, and three vertical lines of about 
equal blackness. He was told that the 
field of view was to be made gradually 
lighter by turning on a flame behind, 
and he was to tell how the lines behaved. 
As the gas was slowly turned on he 
described various changes in the lines. 
Finally he said he saw a slant line that 
he had not imagined before. It appeared 
just about as black as the horizontal line 
and blacker than any of the others. 
Thereupon the experiment was ended. 

The slant line was a real line. This he 
did not and still to-day does not know. On 
the back of the tissue paper a slant line 
had been drawn, and as the gas was turned 
up of course it showed through. Thus we 
have a direct unsuspecting comparison of 
intensity between a real line and an imag- 
inary one. 


Evolution of Table Manners.— 
On this subject a writer in Lippincott's 
pithily says: 

How did table manners arise? Where 
do they come from? Like Topsy and other 
human institutions, they ‘just growed.” 
And it is surprising how slow of develop- 
ment has been the sentiment of cleanliness 
and neatness, which was the principal 
cause of the invention of the implements 
and dishes used in serving food and in 
eating. 

In good old palzolithic times, when 
human beings were always within twenty- 
four hours of starvation, man ate only with 
his fingers. He hunted for his food in the 
woods or by the seashore, and he picked 
the bones clean. Two table articles are 
found among uncivilized peoples—the 
knife and the spoon. The knife was origi- 
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nally a weapon of attack or defense , it was 
used for cutting and carving flesh, but its 
convenience in eating soon became appar- 
ent. 

The origin of the spoon is uncertain. It 
must have been invented at a very ancient 
date, for it is found among people that 
have never come into contact with civiliza- 
tion. The necessity of having some im- 
plement for dipping water seems to have 
led first to the invention of the calabash, or 
the use of the cocoanut-shell, and later on 
to the spoon. 

We must wait four thousand years before 
we find the fork. Or, as a French writer 
on table etiquette has said, ‘‘from the 
creation of the world to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century man ate only with 
his fingers.” This is, however, a mistake 
of four hundred years; for we find forks as 
early as the thirteenth century, when they 
are mentioned as being kept for special 
purposes. Thus, John, Duke of Brittany, 
is said to have used a fork to pick up 
‘*soppys,” and Piers Gaveston had three 
for eating pears with. 


A Primer of the Mayan Hiero- 
glypthies is a recent publication by 
Dr. Daniel G. Brinton. The study of sym- 
bolism as contained in the various charts, 
pictographs and ceremonies of the wild 
tribes, also contained in the sand paintings 
of the Navajoes and the dramatization of 
the Moquis and Zunis, and especially those 
contained in the codices and the hiero- 
glyphics of the Mayas, has been followed 
by various gentlemen in this country and 
in Europe. Great progress has been made 
in interpreting the symbols and in identi- 
fying and naming the gods. The best 
work, at least the most interesting and the 
most satisfactory, is the one by Dr. Daniel 
G Brinton. He brings out briefly the dif- 
ferent opinions which have been advanced 
by Dr. Seler, Schelhaus, Fostemann, in 
Germany, Dr. Thomas, Dr. J. W. Fewkes, 
M. H. Saville and others in this country, 
about the Mayacodices and hieroglyphics. 
There is no attempt at drawing a compari- 
son, and yet the statements which are 
made have already proved suggestive to 
the writer in reference to the analogies. 
Very interesting to archzologists. 


























Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur.—PLaTo. 


EpGar C. BEALL, M.D., EDITOR. 
NEW YORK, JULY, 1895. 


HERE is a difference of opinion 
among phrenologists, chiefly, 
we fancy, among those of limited 
experience, as to whether a person 
coming to the phrenological consulta- 
tion room should give any informa- 
tion as to his past experience, voca- 
tion, education, etc., before submit- 
ting to anexamination. It has been 
urged by some that it is just as un- 
reasonable to expect good work on 
the part of a phrenologist without the 
assistance of information imparted 
by the subject, as it would be to expect 
a physician to make a complete diag- 
nosis of a disease without questioning 
his patient. We think there should be 
no question that, as a rule, or when- 
ever practicable, the phrenologist 
should give his analysis of character 
without receiving any aid whatever 
from the subject. 

The advantages of this plan are 
many. First, the person examined 
is then more likely to have confidence 
in the science and skill of the phren- 
ologist. Second, the phrenologist is 
then enabled to form his opinions 





ABOUT POINTERS. 


without bias, and being compelled to 
rely upon the evidences in the organ- 
ization before him, he is more certain 
to do scientific work. Besides, it 
should be remembered that the sub- 
ject may not understand himself ac- 
curately. He may use the wrong 
words in describing himself if he un- 
dertakes to do so. He may say, for 
example, that he has a great deal of 
pride, when he means that he has 
great love of approbation. He may 
fancy that he has great talent for 
some profession in which he has dab- 
bled, when in fact his ability in this 
line is only mediocre. Again, he 
may have had experience in a certain 
sphere to which he was not really 
adapted, but which his vanity en- 
couraged him to attempt. The latter 
often occurs with stage-struck young 
people, who cannot be convinced 
until after several years of fruitless 
effort that they have made a mistake 
in trying to entertain the public. 
Another individual may have been 
engaged for many years in a business 
for which he had no sympathy, and 
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which was really obnoxious to his in- 
stincts; so that, in any event, the 
phrenologist is at last compelled to 
rely upon his own judgment. As 
those of us who have had many years 
of experience in the practice of 
phrenology can attest, it is often 
necessary to analyze a character or 
advise a person directly in the face 
of his own opinions. Therefore, we 
think there is not much occasion or- 
dinarily for the person examined to 
do any profitable talking until the 
phrenologist has had his say. After- 
ward, however, we do think it is not 
only proper, but quite essential to 
thorough work, that there should be 
a discussion in which both can take 
part. The phrenologist can then 
modify his advice, etc., according to 
the circumstances of the individual, 
such as health, capital, education, 
etc., and explain, or correct, if 
necessary, any of his statements, to 
the more perfect satisfaction of his 
subject. 





THE USE OF CAPITALS IN PHRENO- 
LOGICAL NOMENCLATURE. 
NE of our most esteemed friends 
has sent us an inquiry regard- 
ing a matter which is perhaps familiar 
to most of the older phrenologists, 
but which no doubt ought to be ex- 
plained to each new generation, and 
indeed to all new readers of THE 
JourNAL, We refer to the use of 
capitals in writing phrenological 
terms. Froma want of uniformity 
in the usage of phrenologists, as well 
as fromalack of information on the 
part of our readers, some confusion 
has naturally arisen as to the rule by 
which we should be governed. For 
example, in some phrenological writ- 
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ings certain terms are capitalized, 
which in the works of other authors 
are written with small initials. In THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL no fixed 
rule has been observed at all times, 
either in the editorial columns or in 
the contributed articles, and it is 
partly to explain this apparent incon- 
sistency that we now introduce the_ 
subject. 

In the earlier works of Gall, Spurz- 
heim.and Combe there was no special 
capitalization employed differing from 
the general rules of literary composi- 
tion; but later it was considered of 
great advantage to write with capi.als 
the names of the primary or radical 
mental faculties to distinguish them 
from mental manifestations resulting 
from different faculties acting incom- 
bination or manifestations modified 
by temperament, etc. In the later 
editions of Combe’s works, and in 
nearly all subsequent phrenological 
books, this rule has generally been 
adopted. 

To make the idea a little clearer to 
beginners in phrenological study, we 
may say for illustration, that by the 
term radical or elementary faculty 
is meant a power of the mind which 
is not separable or divisible into parts, 
for which we find the best analogue 
in the material elements recognized 
in the science of chemistry. Thus, 
Cautiousness is a primary or root 
faculty, while prudence cannot be 
called a primary power. To be prud- 
ent requires the exercise of intelli- 
gence as well as the feeling of Cau- 
tiousness, The faculty of Size is a 
distinct mental power, which deter- 
mines dimensions, magnitude, dis- 
tance, etc., and it is one species of 
judgment; but we cannot speak of 
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judgment as a primary faculty, for the 
reason that there are a good many 
different kinds of judgment, such as 
of color, of music, of shape, etc. 
The word morality conveys to the 
mind an immense thought, but it 
does not suggest any one primitive 
mental faculty. Indeed, not only do 
many faculties contribute to the 
formation of moral character, but 
much also depends upon the relative 
development of the different mental 
powers. But when we speak of Con- 
scientiousness or Benevolence we 
refer to traits of character which 
are so specific that a very profound 
distinction is at once apprehended by 
the mind as existing between them 
and such general terms as goodness, 
nobility, virtue, etc., etc. Selfish- 
ness is another manifestation of 
character with which we are all 
familiar, and yet it is traceable to no 
single elementary faculty in all cases. 
One man may be selfish from large 
Self-esteem or Approbativeness with 
small Conscientiousness and Benevo- 
lence, while another may be equally 
selfish as a result of dominant 
Acquisitiveness with small Benevo- 
lence and weak social qualities. When 
we consider the individuality, dignity 
and importance of such faculties as 
Causality, Veneration, Ideality, Firm- 
ness, etc., it certainly requires no 
stretch of fancy to see the propriety 
of distinguishing them by capital 
letters, and we heartily recommend 
the observance of the custom. It 
serves to fix in the mind of the learner 
the list of primary faculties, and isa 
convenience in many ways, and 
especially gratifying to one who has 
a strong faculty of Individuality. 

As to whether this habit of capital- 


ization should be carried further than 
in the designation of the elementary 
faculties is largely a matter of taste, 
and the custom has varied, and doubt- 
less will continue to vary with 
different writers. We have no criti- 
cism to offer upon those who wish to 
write the names of the temperaments 
with capitals, or other terms which 
occur in phrenological parlance, ex- 
cept that in our judgment it is better 
as a rule to keep close to the conven- 
tional methods of the general litérary 
profession, unless there is a special 
reason for departure, such as we have 
already pointed out in regard to the 
root faculties. We reformers often 
injure our cause by too much zeal or 
eccentricity. If we were really more 
conservative sometimes in our 
methods we might reach a larger 
audience. To be very original or odd 
attracts attention, to be sure, but at 
the same time often repels. We 
should seek to cultivate the golden 
mean of originality, which will attract 
notice and at the same time a 
sympathetic interest. 

Finally we may say that we have 
often departed from the rule in ques- 
tion when writing descriptions of 
eminent characters for the eyes of the 
general public, who know nothing of 
our technicalities. In such cases we 
have long noticed that newspapers, 
for example, which copy our phreno- 
graphs, rarely if ever follow our 
capitalization in this respect, so that 
unless a phrenological article is 
written especially for phrenological 
readers, we should not consider the 
observance of the rule so important. 
It is certain that newspaper editors 
not only fail to appreciate our idea in 
the matter, but are liable to do us 
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the injustice to think that we do not 
understand how to write good Eng- 
lish. Therefore it is well in this 
matter, as in all other dealings with 
people, to have some regard for 
circumstances. 
+e - 
TWO SUPER-EXCELLENT MEN. 

Ww. JENNINGS DEMOREST—DR. JULIUS 
H. SEELYE. 


LIL, good people will share our 
sincere regret for the death 
of these two superior specimens of 
American manhood. Mr. Demorest, 
who died on the gth of last April, 
was the founder of Demorest’s Family 
Magazine, and very widely known 
as a promoter of various reforms. 
But it is chiefly as a worker in the 
temperance cause that he was most 
conspicuous and industrious. It is 
said that he distributed over fifty 
million pages of tracts relating to 
the subject. He was very active in 
the old Washingtonian movement, 
and was also one of the originators 
of the well-known order of the Sons 
of Temperance. He was very actively 
identified with the Prohibition Party, 
and for about ten years had been an 
enthusiastic worker for its success. 

He was born in the city of New 
York, June ro, 1822, and was edu- 
cated chiefly in the public schools. 
As a business man, he began in the 
dry goods trade at the age of 20, 
and in 1860 he entered the editorial 
and publishing business. 

Mr. Demorest, as may be seen from 
the accompanying portrait, was a man 
of exceedingly active brain and body. 
He had a high degree of the mental 
temperament. His affections were 
,trong, particularly love of children, 


The latter produces the very conspic- 
uous fullness in the backhead on a 
line with the ear, This quality must 
have influenced him very greatly in 
his capacity as a reformer. It gave 
him a strong paternal feeling toward 
the whole race, so that it became a 
pleasure to him to succor the op- 
pressed and to place a torch in the 
pathway of the misguided of whatever 
class or nationality. This was shown 





DR. JULIUS H. 


SEELYE, 


in his labor for the abolition of Amer- 
ican slavery as well as in his efforts 
for the emancipation of alcohol vic- 
tims. His head was high at rever- 
ence. Any high ideal became a sub- 
ject for his veneration. His face 
shows a literary cast of mind. The 
eye is keen, yet kindly; the nose is 
of the type that indicates penetration 
and quick judgment. His forehead 
was especially large in the percep- 
tives. 

It will interest our readers to know 
that Mr. Demorest and his wife were 
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warm personal friends of Mr. and 
Mrs Wells. When these four good 
people met, as they frequently did, 
at public banquets, they always man- 
aged to occupy seats together at the 
table, and when the wine was served 
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who dealt with him at close range. 
He was a successful and popular presi- 
dent of Amherst College, and sat in 
Congress for four terms. 

He was born September 14, 1824, 
and graduated at Amherst College in 
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it was noticed that their glasses in- 
variably remained turned down. 





Dr. Julius H. Seelye was a man of 
statesman-like mentality, immensely 
versatile, of high moral and religious 
enthusiasm, great patriotism, and 
possessed of an inspiring personality 
which made him loved by everybody 


1849, and at Auburn Theological 
Seminary in 1852. He was pastor 
of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
Schenectady, New York, 1853-58; 
professor of moral and menial phil- 
osophy at Amherst from 1858-75, and 
president of the latter college 1877- 
go. In 1872 he made a voyage 
around the world, and while in India 
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delivered a number of lectures in de- 
fense of Christianity which were 
largely attended by Hindoos of the 
better class, and afterward published 
in their language as well as in 
Japanese and German. He has pub- 
lished numerous baccalaureate and 
other sermons, also many articles in 
magazines and reviews. He has 
translated, revised and published 
various works on philosophy, moral 
science, psychology, etc. 

Dr. Seelye appears to have hada 
remarkable balance of all the temper- 
aments. He had vitality for unlimited 
work, and his head shows that sym- 
metrical development which enabled 
him to take large views of every sub- 
ject and to look from nearly every 
point of view. He has the mouth of 
an orator, a highly executive nose, 
and the form of eye which suggests 
great discernment and analytical 
power. He was organically equipped 
for almost all kinds of public duties 
and his record and his organization 
seem to have been in perfect accord. 

— —_ 


THE COMING SESSION OF THE 
INSTITUTE. 


W* have good reason to expect 
that the next class will be 
the largest in the history of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 
and we have equal reason to believe 
that the course of instruction this 
year will surpass anything of the 
kind ever attempted anywhere here- 
tofore. A large number of persons 
have written to us expressing a de- 
sire to attend, and although it always 
happens that some of those who 
expect to come are detained, while 
others appear at the last moment 
without announcing their intention in 


advance, we think there can be no 
doubt that the session this fall will 
be of unusual interest. 

There are prospects that our ac- 
commodations for students will be 
improved, and that the faculty of the 
Institute will be reinforced by new 
facilities which will be of advantage 
to the class as well as a pleasure to 
the instructors. For lack of space, 
we will not try to go into details at 
present, but hope that our readers 
will note what we have to say on the 
subject inthe August number of THE 
JouRNAL. , 
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{: fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 





A.ways write your full name and address plainly. 
Lf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
nameand address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
coriributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cuitp Cutture, Science or HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should be sent preferably to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. 


WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten labor, 
avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention 








CULTIVATING TEMPERAMENT—J. A. R.— 
The temperament may be modified by 
special culture. In one possessing the 
motive-mental caste, who wishes to attain 
a better vital form, it would be necessary to 
adopt a routine of life that is not very 
active physically. A sedentary pursuit 
leisurely—i.e., with no pressure of work as 
a rule, but moderate in its demand upon 
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time and strength ; time should be taken 
for meals, abundant recreation, ample 
sleep, and the social amenities. The life 
should be, in fine, comparatively easy going, 
as distinguished from the energetic, nerv- 
ous, hustling tendency of a bilio-nervous 
nature. Consult the work on ‘‘ Tempera- 
ments,” for more detailed advice in this 
line. 


Errect oF FaATiGuE—M. B.—You are not 
as young as you used to be, and the fatigue 
consequent upon all day work conduces to 
sleep. The quiet of the reading posture 
and the gaze contribute to drowse. When 
you attempt to write, however, it is differ- 
ent ; position, activity of the brain centers, 
movements of the hand, etc., conspire to 
wakefulness. To write you must concen- 
trate thought, which means a stimulated 
brain circulation with associated excitabil- 
ity of faculty. 


LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLE—A. C. Spe- 
cial.—In reply to your question we would 
say thatthe belt would probably do you no 
harm, but give your faith in a possible im- 
provement something /o hold on. Perhaps, 
if you would state your case in full, and 
pay a small fee, the editor of the medical 
department could advise you in the way of 
home treatment that would serve you 
better. 


SUAVITY AND IRRITABILITY—QUESTION,— 
Is not undue pleasantry or hilarity (with 
jolly” into good 
nature) apt to be followed by a reaction, 
causing fretfulness, peevishness and ill- 
will, where a more conservative yet pleas- 
ant manner would be the more effective? 

Are not people who are overly ‘‘ agree- 
able” or affable (given to flatter: ) as a rule 
quicker to be disagreeable through trifling 
matters than most others? 

Although I believe both these questions 
should be answered in the affirmative, if 
by simply “yes” or ‘‘no,” yet I thinka 
more extended answer by a competent 
phrenologist could and would put a happier 
aspect on what may be or seem to be a dis- 
agreeable fact. I would be glad to have 
your views, believing that what you may 
say on the subject will be of general 
interest.—lI. J. 


oe 


a person you wish to 


ANSWER.—We can answer your questions 





in the affirmative. As to an explanatior, 
we think that in most instances of a tend- 
ency to great uavity with accompanying 
irritability it wi | be found that the tempera- 
ment is emotional, probably the so-called 
nervous-sanguine sanguine-nervous or san- 
guine-vital. In such people there is great 
sensitiveness. Much of their politeness is 
due to their Approbativeness, together with 
a vivid imagination, large Imitation, etc.; 
hence the very elements which make them 
kindly desirous of pleasing others render 
them exceedingly alive to all antagonizing 
influences whether great or small. Again, 
in this constitution there is likely to be a 
lack of Order, Continuity, judgment, mental 
discipline and even Conscientiousness, so 
that with even kindly intentions such per- 
sons frequently fail to adjust themselves to 
their environment, and display an intract- 
able Cisposition or some inconsistency 
which is a disappointment and an annoy- 
ance to their friends. 

In dealing with such people it is neces- 
sary to have, first of all, a knowledge of 
their peculiarities, and then to act with a 
good deal of tact, being especially ca eful 
to maintain an even and consistent course, 
avoiding atall times any violent outbreaks. 
Excitable and sensitive people naturally 
gravitate to those who are comparatively 
cool and even tempered, provided the latter 
are appreciative and intelligently sympa- 
thetic. When sensitive persons are natur- 
ally refined in their instincts and have 
never been degraded by vicious associa- 
tions or indulgence in unnatural stimulants, 
etc., it is comparatively easy to get on with 
them. A kind word ora little patient rea- 
soning is all they need to set them_right. 
But if they once become perverted in their 
appetites, or contaminated by low-ton d 
conjugal partners or other intimate com- 
panions, they are aften as incorrigible as 
lunatics. 


QuEsTION.—Will you tell me through the 
JouRNAL what height and extreme slender- 
ness indicate ?—M. M. 

ANSWER.—It is difficult to ascertain very 
many traits of character from such “slen- 
der” indications as the above; but we may 
say in general that tall, thin people are 
likely to be very active both bodily and 
mentally. They will also be intellectual 


hy 
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and moral rather than social or passional, 


Their judgment is good in science rather 
than art, and they are almost certain to be 
lacking in commercial sagacity. Such 
qualities as shrewdness, cunning or great 
enthusiasm are rarely present. They are 
likely to be rather cold and indifferent in 
love and friendship. These are some of 
the peculiarities that usually accompany a 
slender form when it is natural; but if an 
individual is well balanced by nature, and 
becomes emaciated from disease, the men- 
tal faculties might not agree with the 
description we have given. Your other 
questions we will try to consider at some 
future time, if possible, although they can 
hardly be answered in this department. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS AND SEcrEcY.—J. W. 
C,.—Keeping a secret in relation to con- 
scientiousness, where that faculty were 
strong, would depend upon the sense of 
right and duty. If the person having 
large conscience were to promise not to 
impart a matter of confidence, the sense 
of obligation would operate to prevent its 
communication. The case mentioned 
scarcely applies, since it involves no recog- 
nized obligation. The lady's conjugal 
faculty is evidently strong, and as her act 
or purpose involved nothird party, no idea 
of a trust reposed in her, she did not realize 
the influence of conscientiousness, and felt 
no restriction in doing as she pleased. Were 
a friend going to make the present men- 
tioned and confided the purpose to her she 
would then find no great difficulty in keep- 
ing the matter to herself. 


RHEUMATISM—CAusE.—A. M.—The im- 
mediate cause may be of a various charac- 
ter, but is usually exposure to cold and 
dampness. Insufficient clothing to meet 
changes of weather and improper food 
have much to do with an attack. May be 
associated with febrile disease, and the 
eruptive affections and complicate injuries 
to the muscles or joints. 
fundamental, 


The remote, or 
cause is constitutional. 
There may be an hereditary predisposition 
—-and in most cases we think this has been 
true. The constitutional state that ex- 
hibits rheumatismal symptoms is due to 
improper habits having relation to diet, 
social life’ or exercise. The nutritive 


economy is disturbed, insufficient or ab- 
normal changes occur in the elements that 
should feed the tissues. Tissues become 
charged with the products of decomposed 
albuminoids; the membranes of joints, 
the sheaths of muscles become engorged 
and swollen with plastic exudates, fibrinous 
deposits occur, and absorption may leave 
earthy remnants to irritate and inflame the 
parts on movement. Some authority 
claims that a specific germ occurs in acute 
rheumatism, but this opinion lacks con- 
firmation. 

















In this department we give short reviews of such. 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
wme for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
tnvite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 


THE TRUE SCIENCE OF LIivVING—THE NEW 
GosPEL OF HEALTH—PRACTICAL AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, ETC. By EpwarD Hook- 


ER Dewey, M.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. 323. 
Norwich, Conn.: The Henry Bill Pub- 
lishing Co. 


This is the era par exccllence of new ideas. 
In the department of medicine, ‘‘ popular 
medicine” especially, new ideas are as 
thick as leaves in the vales of Vallombrosa. 
Men and women have their pet theories 
‘* based upon personal experience,” and ex- 
ploit them on occasion, and here and therea 
new book appears that proposes to do 
great things for the sick and ailing, if 
its peculiar suggestion be only followed. 
This book is remarkable for one idea, a 
fundamentally revolutionary idea, too, 
that of omitting the morning meal or break- 
fast. Of course our fathers and our grand- 
fathers, if living, would repudiate that 
proposition, because it has been so long 
regarded as necessary to activity and 
strength that a man should begin the day 
with his stomach well supplied with 
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rations. The other points Dr. Dewey 
urges are not new and are good in the 
main, such as taking two meals a day, 
eating when hungry only, drinking cold 
water only, and eating whatever the hunger 
calls for. He also takes the ground of 
some physicians that it is better to with- 
hold food from the sick, advancing the 
reasons that the sick stomach cannot digest 
the food, and that nature has so provided 
that the brain shall be nourished at the 
expense of the easily-spared tissues of the 
body. We cannot but agree with the 
author that the current treatises on the 
practice of medicine do not point out 
clearly the need of withholding food from 
the sick when the nerve centers are in the 
grasp of opiates. These, as all lay people 
know, constipate the bowels and do this by 
checking the formation of the secretions 
and also by paralyzing their peristaltic 
action. Of course, the stomach is also 
similarly affected. 

It may be safely asserted that no work 
on the practice of medicine enjoins a fast 
as the only means to create an appetite; on 
the contrary, they advise sea voyages, 
bitters and various drugs as peptic stimuli. 

We agree with him in his views upon 
the injurious effects of alcohol in both 
health and disease, and also accept his 
animadversions regarding tobacco, while 
the general tenor of the advice on the man- 
agement of health habits will receive the 
approval of the candid sanitarian, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ANTISEPTIC CLUB. 
Reported by ALBERT ABRAMS, a member 
of the San Francisco Medical Profession. 
Illustrated, 12mo, fancy cloth. Price, 
$1.75. E. B. Treat, Publisher, New 
York. 


A book redolent with humor, at the ex- 
pense of certain medical fads of the day. 
In it the thoughtful physician will find 
much to awaken his curiosity and interest; 
from the organization of the club, the vari- 
ous papers read and discussed, the ‘‘ testi- 
monials ” considered, the cases submitted, 
the hypoderm, and finally the dental clinic 
at its rooms, all will be found redolent 
with effervescent exuberance. 

The hit at the testimonial business of the 
time is one of the best chapters of the book, 
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while that on ‘‘ The Climate of California’ 
is more richly set with genuine strokes of 
sarcastic fun. Our homeopathic friends 
would not be likely to relish certain insinu- 
ations in Chapter VI., but the manner of 
their serving in connection with the dis- 
cussion of ‘‘organic secretions” would 
neutralize most of their ‘‘ scholastic” dis- 
pleasure. The medical men and women 
enjoy fun as much as any other class in 
society, and facetiz at the expense ef them- 
selves and their art come most acceptably. 
The author of ‘‘ The Antiseptic Club” evi- 
dently knows this and so has not hesitated 
to ‘‘rub in” his humor, vigorously, as an 
earnest patient may be supposed to rub in 
a dose of gray ointment. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE METROPOLITAN 


TWENTY-FIFTH 
TRUSTEES OF 
SEUM OF ART. 


THE 
Mu- 


This grand institution involves a large 
annual cost to the public-spirited of New 
York, but it is worth all that and more. 
The city has reason to be proud of so great 
a monument. Its function as a means of 
instruction to the people goes far beyond 
the mere money cost. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GooD MANNERS. An 
address delivered at Vassar College. 


Taking for his text Japanese life, the 
author, Mr. Edward S. Morse, points the 
moral with regard to American life. The 
decadence of politeness so marked in this 
era, does it illustrate the effect of so-called 
modern progress? If so, had we not, asa 
people, try to return to the simple routine 
of our grandfathers? Published by H. B. 
Hastings, Boston. 


SKETCHES OF WONDERLAND. 
WHEELER. 


By Ouin D. 


The country penetrated by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad is described in this decid- 
edly attractive quarto, the numerous illus- 
trations adding materially to the reader’s 
interest. The marvelous variety of our 
country in the great Northwest furnishes 
an exhaustless field of observation and re- 
cital. Issued by Chas. S. Fee, G. P. and 
T. A., St. Paul, Minn, 








PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD. NOTES. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL society, under the 
direction of Prof. H. O. Dudley, has re- 
cently been organized at Lamoni, Iowa. 


Pror. H. E, SwAtn, class of ’70, reports 
from Ithaca, New York, and sends quite 
an order for books. 


VINTER F. Coorer writes from Burns, 
Oregon, of success in the field, and also 
orders a large bill of goods. 


G. W. DutrTon, class of '87, has been 
lecturing at Thompson and Forest City, in 
Iowa, with much success. He intends to 
devote a large portion of his time from now 
till March, 1896, in the lecture field. 


THE Minneapolis Phrenological Society 
holds meetings the first and third Monday 
of each month, in Normal College Hail, 
corner 17 and Franklin avenues, at 8 
o'clock, 


ProF. VAUGHT sends an order through 
his manager, Mrs. Vaught, fora large lot 
of *‘ Self Instructors.” She says that busi- 
ness is picking up, and hones that their 
health will allow them to fill all their en- 
gagements. 


K. S. Foscare, Emporia, Kansas, class 
of ’94, although notin the lecture field at 
present, is interesting a great many people 
in phrenology. He hopes to enter the field 
permanently next fall. 


WE have heard from Frederick W. 
Perkins, class of '89, of Kansas City. He 
says: ‘‘I am pleased with THE JouRNAL, 
and have no idea of doing without it. 
Renew my subscription. Good wishes to 
you.” 


WE are always glad to hear from Mr. A. 
B. Kieth, class of '77, who is now in the 
Governor's office at Helena, Mont. He is 
one of the brightest of our graduates, and 
is an honor and an ornament in any posi- 
tion he occupies. Of course we are always 
pleased to think that much of his success 
in journalistic and political work can be 
attributed to his knowledge of phrenology. 


At the last meeting of the Human 
Nature Club, of Chicago, which meets at 





the rooms of the Chicago Institute of 
Phrenology, 505 Inter Ocean Building, 
Prof. L. A. Vaught addressed a crowded 
audience on the subject of ‘‘ Human Pur- 
suits and the Faculties for Them.” 


Mr. B. F. BARNEs, class of ’94, after grad- 
uation last fall, took a course in architect- 
ure. He called on us this week. He is 
going to Ohio foratwo months’ stay at his 
home there. He is greatly interested in 
phrenology and intends to take another 
course at the institute this fall, and spoke 
very highly of THe JOURNAL, saying he 
** could not get along without it.” 


Mr. J. W. Crook, class of 94, since grad- 
uating last fall, has been industriously 
studying at home with considerable satis- 
faction. He has given a number of very 
satisfactory delineations. He leaves New 
York for a month or two, which he will 
spend at his home in Chicago, and expects 
to call on the resident phrenologist there. 
He speaks with pleasure of returning to 
take another course at the institute this 
fall. 


Pror, Fariss writes from Lamoni, Iowa: 
‘* Have had a very successful season here. 
Have been here three weeks, and have given 
two hundred examinations. As I remem- 
ber it, when here two years ago I made 
the same number of delineations. I am 
billed at Chariton, this State, and look for 
a pleasant and profitable stay there.” 


Pror. GEORGE Morris writes from Canon 
Falls, Minn.: ‘‘I have given four lectures 
in this place. Shall be in Kenyon, Minn., 
from June 18 to July 1. On July 12 I meet 
with the St. Paul Phrenological Society 
and help them that evening. July-15 I 
shall meet with the Minneapolis Society.” 
We wish continued success to Prof. Morris. 


Pror. AND Mrs. L. A. VAUGHT gave a 
series of twelve lectures upon Phrenology 
at Sigler’s Hall, Englewood, Ill., and asa 
result of these lectures organized a society 
of forty-six members fo: the purpose of 
studying human nature phrenologically. 
The society will meet every second and 
fourth Tuesday evenings at Sigler’s Hall, 
63d street, 




















FOWLER & WELLS CoO, 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER § WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for 
the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


FOWLER & WELLS. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its Seneral management. All remittances should be made 


payable to the order of 





The See Price of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNnaAL AND Science oF HEALTH 7s $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.75 when premiums offered 
are sent to subscribers. 


Money, when sent by mail, should be in the form 
of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 


Silver er other coin should not be sent by mail, as 
it ts almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and 
be lost. 


Postage-stamps will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets; that is, not torn apart. 


Change of post-office address can be made by giv- 
ing the old as well as the new address, but not with- 
out thisinformation. Notice should be received the 
first of the preceding month. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., »ay be ordered 
Srom this office at Publishers’ prices. 


Agents Wanted /or the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL 
and eur Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
will be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine for June has much sea- 
sonable reading for our leisure, viz.: Bathing at the 
Continental Sea-Shore Resorts. The Chautauqua 
Movement. The Pleasant Occupation of Tending 
Bees. The Paris Salons of '95. Whist in America. 
How Successful Plays are Built. Published at Irving- 
ton, N. Y. 


Lippincott’s for June, as full as usual. Notable 
especially are: Galdés and His Novels. William 
Shakespeare, His Mark. Improving the Common 
Roads. Thoreau. The Re‘erendum and the Senate. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hnrper's Magazine, June, has: House-Boating in 
China. The Grand Prix and Other Prizes. A 
Frontier Fight. First Impressions of Literary New 
York. A Familiar Guest. Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc.—II. Romein Africa. The New Czar 
and What We May Expect from Him. Golf, Old 
and New. Some Questions of the Day. Finely 
illustrated of course. New York. 


Frank Leslie's Monthly has the following themes 
popularly presented: Richard Wagner and His 
Pacapiele in Bayreuth. The Scilly Islands. The 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor. Sun Dance of the Taos 
Indians. The Hospice of St. Bernard. Kite Flying 
Extraordinary. Following the Hounds in Southerr. 
California. In the Redwood Forests. Human 
Phosphorescence. June number. New York. 








Medical Age—Semi-monthly.—Digest of medic ne, 
etc, Detroit, Mich. 


Clinigue—Monthly, Chicago.—Monthly reports of 
roceedings in homeopathic medical lines, as re- 
ated to the metropolis of the lakes. 


American Medical Journal—Monthly.— E. Yon- 
kin, M.D., editor. St. Louis. 


Gaillard’s Medical Journa/—Monthly.—One of 
the older medics of the country and a vigorous 
veteran. Has good advicein its abstracts and edi- 
torials. A strong corps of editors. New York. 


Metaphysical Magazine, June number, has talks on 
occult topics, including death, the devil, religion, 
moral forces, Indian speculations, etc. New York. 


St. Nicholas for June has many things for the 
summer young folks. Tennis, the biros, camping- 
life, country scene, and vacation recreations. ith 
engaging stories, and nicely i'lustrated in the bar- 
gain. Century Company, New York. 


Literary Digest makes its welcome visits weekly, 
and is always tull of capitally selected and well-con- 
densed matter, relating to current life in the world, 
whether political, or educational, or scientific, or re- 
ligious. New York. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Eclectic, Foreign Literature, June, has eigh- 
teen titles of as many articles, besides notes on for- 
eign matters of litérary interest. E. R. Pelton, New 
York. 


Delineator.—Journal of Fashion, Culture and Fine 
Arts. June and July. A representative of the 
‘“*styles""—feminine, and standard, certainly. But- 
terick Publishing Company, New York. 


Popular Science Monthly—June.—New Chapters 
in the Warfare of Science. No. XX discusses the 
Divine Oracles, in the light of the old and new criti- 
cisms. H. Spencer treats on Professional Irstitutions, 
and Pleasures of the Telescope, Psychology of Wo- 
men, Sun-worship, and Timothy Abbott Conrad are 
other important numbers. D. Appleton & Co., New 

ork. 


June number of A nals of Hygiene has a decidedly 

ractical comment on the athletic craze of the day, 
Milk as Food, Whole Wheat Flour vs. Superfine 
Flour, Results of Teaching Physiology in the Schools, 
besides Notes on Microbes, Tooth Picks, etc. New 
York. 


American Art Journal—Weekly.—Current num- 
ber received promp:ly. W.M. Thoms, editor. New 
York. 


Good Housekeeping, June, has a good deal to say 
about cooking. A housekeeping magazine should, of 
course, so much does society dote on the food supply, 
Other topics are discussed in the well-filled pages, 
that concern home life. Well, it may be said, does 
the editor keep within the sphere of his publication, 
and well does he meet the many n eds of our home 
women and home folks generally. Springfield, Mass, 








2 PUBLISHERS’ 


Never, since the days of ‘‘ hoops of mon- 
strous size,’ was the need of sucha book as “ Tue 
WELL-pressep Woman,” by Helen Gilbert Ecob, so 
urgent as at the present time, when ladies’ sleeves 
have grown to mammoth proportions and extrava- 
gance has reached a climax in the amount of mate- 
rial required for them and for the pyramidal skirts 
with expensive hair cloth to keep them in position, 
which, with all the costly decorations used beside, 
form the make-up of the dress of the fashionable 
dame or maiden of to-day. If every woman would 
peruse Mrs, Ecob’s book an improvement in various 
particulars might be hoped for. While many may 
dissent from some of the author's views, all who read 
this work carefully ought to be stimulated to desire 
a reform in dress from hygienic, ethical and artistic 
standpoints. Mrs. Ecob considers the causes of ill 
health in women the compression of vital organs re- 
sulting from wrong dressing, by which grace of 
form and freedom of motion are destroyed. Con- 
ventional dress is decried, and a reform which shall 
be based on a trinity of health, art and morals is pro- 
posed. The book is especially commended by Miss 
Frances Willard and Lady Henry Somerset, and in- 
telligent and thoughtful women everywhere will find 
in it much to approve. The work is almost entirely 
in accordance with my own views, which were ex- 
pressed in an article on “ Dress,” which was pub- 
lished in The Christian Register, and if many women 
would plan a concerted movement a radical change 
might be effected. There is absolutely nothing ar- 
tistic in the dress of a fashionable woman of to-day, 
in which the symmetry of form is entirely lost. 
There is an ideal perfection in dress dependent for 
its realization on underlying principles of art. These 
are absolutely ignored in the dress of the woman of 
to-day. 


This volume is pleasingly illustrated, containing a 
design for a school-girl’s gown, home dresses, some 
suitable for stout women, an evening robe, a sensible 
business suit, which is modest and attractive, while 
short enough for neatness and comfort, the Syrian 
dress which was adopted by the English Rational 
Dress Association, and pictures of Jane Hading and 
Lady Somerset, which, with others, add greatly to 
the interest of the volume. 

Too much praise cannot be awarded Mrs. Ecob for 
her efforts to substitute the study of sculpture in 
artistic dressing for that of fashion-plates, and Park’s 
Sappho and the Venus of Milos in their grace are 
shown opposite modern distortions. It is true that 
the “slavish following of fashion plates stifles all 
originality and inventive and esthetic perception,” 

Dressing according to individual requirement is an- 
other point herein discussed, as well as the selection 
of colors which are in harmony with eyes and com- 
plexion. 

The use and place of ornament and the great sig- 
nificance of appropriate dressing for children are 
treated in this volume, the latter on the high plane of 
thought in which this work is entered on, as the fit- 
ness, the beauty, the morality involved in right dress- 
ing are expressed in a line of the author’s—“* when we 
have caught the truly artistic thought we see that it 
is one with the spiritual,” 

Anna Otcott CoMMELIN, 


DEPARTMENT. 





a 

Graphite Paint.—Twenty.five or thirty 
years ago the Dixon Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
who even at that time were known the world over as 
the largest manufacturers of graphite products, be- 
gan the manufacture and introducfion of graphite 
paint. Ticonderoga flake graphite was used and thor- 
oughly ground in pure boiled linseed oil. Roofs well 
painted with this paint did not reqdire repainting for 
ten to fifteen or even twenty years. In time all this 
became a matter of record, and people recognizing 
the economy, as well as the durability of Dixon's 
graphite paint and its great superiority over minera, 
paints, demanded that their roofs should be painted 
with it. This demand, however, has led many paint- 
ers to resort to sharp practices, or to make a graphite 
paint which they claim to be equal to Dixon’s. Some 
painters are unprincipled enough to offer as graphite 
paint a compound having the color of graphite, but 
composed of stove-polish, cheap black lead, or even 
foundry facings, mixed with oil. So wide, however, 
is the difference in results, that experienced buyers 
insist on seeing the label on the package, or buy the 
paint themselves and have the painter apply it. 


Physical Culture, founded on Delsar- 
tean Principles, by Carrica Le Favre, contains an ex- 
planation of the principles of Delsartean Philosophy, 
and many useful and valuable practical suggestions. 
The book is psycho-physiological, showing how 
largely corporeal conditions may be controlled and 
dominated by mental ones, which is formulated in a 
line of Delsarte’s—“ Form is the plastic art of the 
ideal.’ Life, soul and mind make up the trinity of 
this philosophy. 


The work treats of relaxing, expanding, poising 
and development, with instructions for exercises 
which are useful to classes or to individuals at home. 
Directions for different kinds of breathing, mental, 
moral and physical,are treated of in Lesson VII. Les- 
son IX. is on The Thermometers, giving the language 
of the shoulder, elbow, wrist, hip, knee and ankle. 
The body, as the clothing of the soul, must be given 
its highest and best development, and be trained to 
express the sway of its inmate. 


The Miscellaneous Items, at the close of the pamph- 
let, are also Very valuable, with directions about air, 
food, sleep and clothing. The decrying of starch, 
which is offensive to every artistic eye, and which,by 
preventing ventilation, is detrimental to health, isalso 
of interest toall who regard sanitary and esthetic 
dressing. Anna Otcotr Comme.in. 


Fruits and How to Use Them, by Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole, is the title of a useful work for 
housekeepers, as well as for all who are interested in 
the subject of the proper support for man, and con- 
tains, besides nearly seven hundred recipes, informa- 
tion about every variety of the most delicious food 
for human beings. The book is especially timely 
now, since so many thoughtful people are discussing 
the question of a different diet for the human Trace, 
which shall eliminate from civilization the taking 
of animal life, with its attendant barbarities and de- 
moralizing influence on those whose avocations 
force them to this practice. Without entering on this 
subject, which has its advocates and its opponents, 
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with reason on each side, there is no doubt that to 
many people a more liberal use of fruits and less meat 
and pastry and pudding would be of great advantage 
in the benefit to health. 


Practical Typewriting, by Bates 
Torrey, which is now in the third edition, is still 
having a constantly increasing sale. It has been 
very acceptably received by reviewers all over the 
country. Old, «s well asnew operators, no matter of 
what machine, find this book invaluable, and their 
expressions of commendation are extremely gratify- 
ing to both author and publisher. 

Among the many notices of this book which we 
have received, we quote the following extracts from 
Public Opinion, of New York: 

“It is fortunate that a man of Mr. Torrey’s 
ability has had the courage of his convictions to the 
extent of expressing them so well and forcibly in this 
exceedingly useful book. Itcontains many 
valuable features, such as fac-simile examples of 
titles, legal forms, court testimony, tabu'ating 
fancy borders, etc. The publishers, also, deserve 
the thanks of many future operators for their enter- 
prise in placing this volume before the public.” 

We will send this book, postpaid, to any address, 
for $1.50. 


We are repeatedly asked ‘‘How can I 
obtain a knowledge of Phrenology?’’ In answer- 
ing this we suggest that the best results can be ob- 
tained from acareful perusal and study of the 
“Student’s Set of Text-Books,”’ on the subject. 

In addition to this suggestion the practical knowl- 
edgeand application of the su ject can be obtained 
by taking a course in the American Institute of 
Phrenology, an advertisement of which appears in 
our columns. Some persons have an_intuitional 
perception of character, inherited largely from the 
mother; cannot say why they like or dislike; why 
willing to confide or unwilling todo so. Phrenology 
reads character scientifically. /¢ gives reasons, there- 
fore the student of phrenology knows why one man 
will xo¢ answer for a given position. 


Regarding Our Advertisers.—We do not 
indorse any advertiser. We are unusually careful in 
the selection of those who use our columns, but each 
advertiser must stand on his own merits. We have 
always refused, and still refuse, to admit to our pages 
anything which we believe to be of an injurious or 
fraudulent nature. 


The G. A. R. Hand-book is now ready. 
Its publication was unfortunately delayed, but we 
think that as a diary and hand-book it will be very 
acceptable to those obtaining a copy of it. It con- 
tains, as previously mentioned in our columns, the 
various army organizations in the United States, 
facts about the American civil and European wars 
and wars of the world, chronological history of the 
rebellion, etc., etc., being the most compact and con- 
venient book of reference. It is certainly indispens- 
able to those interested in military matters. The size 
is 4 in. wide by Gin. long, adaptable to the pocket. In 
fact, it will supply a long-felt want, and at this mo- 
ment most opportune, when all matters connected 
with the late rebellion are experiencing such 
marked revival. The price is 25c. postpaid. 


Swain Cookery, with its neat enameled 
cloth cover, is a book intended for practical, every- 
day use, and not only is the cover a most desirable 
one for kitchen use, but the contents will be found to 
be equally so. All the receipts have been carefully 
tested by the author, Dr. Rachel Swain, and have 
been used with success in a large sanitarium, This 
book is a family cook book, par excellence, and all 
families following the recipes given cannot fail to be 
benefited. It is comprehensive, concise, and pre- 
eminently practical in every way. 


An earnest desire is now pervading 
the community for a better christianized society, and 
to sweep away paganism. We mean by this the low 
sexual practices now sweeping to destruction so 
many of our young people. A book called ‘* CounseL 
TO PARENTS ON THE MoRAL EDUCATION OF THEIR 
CuiLpRen "’ is on our list. Parc nts who wish to give a 
pureand noble standard of life to their children may 
well welcome this essay, which deals plainly with the 
subject, yet with such elevation and refinement that no 
hesitation need be felt in placing the book in the 
hands of their young people. Our suggestion is to 
purchase it, study it, and lay it before the youths and 
maidens, thereby furnishing them with a wise and 
experienced guide. Price, $1, postpaid. 


The Humboldt Publishing Co., New 
York, ann unce the publication of the * Sportinc 
Dictionary,” by GrorGE J. Manson. This book will 
contain the professional and technical terms used in 
all popular sports and games, and all games of play- 
ing cards. At the present time, when so many 
thousands of young people are interested in sports of 
one kind and another, this vocabulary of terms will 
prove of exceptional value. The price of the book 
(25 cents) will place it within the reach of all. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


Prof. Vaught says: ‘‘ There seem to be so 
many without a knowledge of the existence of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. Ifthey all were 
readers of THE JouRNAL it would give them invaluable 
knowledge. There seems to be a revolution of the 
science with ministers and doctors here the way they 
come in fcr examinations and instruction. We havea 
booth in the May Féte of the Y. M. C. A. four nights 
this week. The president of the Royal League at 
Englewood, Ill., was very kind, and distributed many 
copies of the last issue of our PArenological News.”’ 


We call attention not only to our cata- 
logue of general publications, but also to recent sub- 
division of subjects treated by the different writers. 
Those on Education, Physical Culture, Hygiene, 
Hydropathy, are arranged with a short description 
of each book, so that our customers can determine 
for themselves which ones they are particularly look- 
ing for. Of course an additional letter will always 
be gladly dictated. Our idea is that a general 
knowledge of the books published by the Fowler & 
Wells Co., and of their special teaching, should be 
disseminated. 

For further information write to 27 East 21st St. 
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ett —- A: NEW DISCOVERY 


AVING discovered the germ or bacilli that causes consumption, hay fever, catarrh, and that attack all 
the respiratory organs of man, our scientists and especially our bacteriologists have been exhausting 
the resources of the laboratory to find the means of destroying them. Catarrh, asthma, bronchitis and 
hay fever are the names given to some of the diseases affecting the air passages. Practically they are 
one and the same thing, and they are all caused by that one particuiar bacilli that finds its most con- 
genial conditions in the respiratory organs. A superior vitality confines the milder forms of the disease 

to the nose, throat and bronchial tubes, but it only requires a sudden congestion of the lungs, or a general 
lowering of the system, when the greater and more dreaded form, consumption, is developed. 

The mistake hitherto has been made in trying to reach these germs through theo temedh.or hypodermically 
by way of the blood. Recognizing the futility of all such methods of treatment, and believing that 


THE ONLY WAY OF DESTROYING THE GERM AND 
SAVING THE PATIENT’S LIFE WAS BY INHALATION" “=/ 


Mr. Richard T. Booth some years ago set out to discover a perfect bacillicide that should be purely vege- 
table, volatile, and that could be inhaled He found the specific for this distinctive specie of bacteria, and 
named it HYOPIEI, “I heal, I cure.”’ It is Science’s latest and greatest triumph over the germs that find a 
lodgment in the air a. 

The air thoroughly charged with Hyomei is inhaled through the pocket inhaler at the mouth and, after 
permeating all the respiratory organs, is slowly exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, gives immediate 
relief and is inexpensive, the pocket inhaler outfit costing only one dollar. With this convenient device 
charged with Hyomei, catarrh and chronic bronchitis have been permanently cured, asthma almost instantly 
relieved, and for hay fever is an absolute specific. 


Wesrtrorp, Mass., January 30, 1895. Brook yn, N. Y., February 8, 189s. 
Your Hyomei cured me of hay fever in one week's The pocket inhaler works like a charm. The first 
time. I consider it a duty to tell others who suffer. inhalation gave relief. /t 7s a blessing to humanity, 
A. HAMLIN. and lam sorry it is not better known. l add my 


name to the ** Pass-It-On-Society. 
Sincerely yours, J. M. FARRAR. 


A pamphlet giving full particulars of Hyomei, the Australian dry-air cure, free to all. 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit by Mail, $1.00 
Address R. T. BOOTH 


Dept. 5, 18 East Twentieth Street, New York City. 


Vacation «JOKER'S DICTIONARY. 


It is advisable when going away from home 
to take with you a supply of 











Thousands of men, when in the society of 

9 Jadies or gentlemen, want to be entertaining 

Packe r ~ and amusing companions, but too often find 
that they cannot. 

This great and original book comes to the 

l ar Soa aid of just such people ; it does for the man 

p who wants to be witty what Webster’s Dic- 

tionary does for the man who wants to be 


Because, it is antiseptic and a constant pro- nae 
P : wise in the use of words. 


tection against contagion. 
It is a perfect cyclopedia of wit and humor. 


Because, it is soothing and healing and 
will allay itching and irritation caused 
by dust, perspiration, chafing, prickly- | is arranged according to subject, alphabeti- 
heat, insect pests, sunburn and ivy- | eally. That is to say, itis in the style of a 
poisoning. dictionary. You can find Jokes, Stories, and 


Becanse, bathing and shampooing with | ¢lever bits of repartee, brilliant jeste and 
this good tar soap is a 


It contains 326 pages, six illustrations, and 


flashes of merriment, on almost every subject 
likely to come up in social intercourse, 


Hygienic Luxu ry Price, 25 Cents, post paid. 
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National Without 
Economy Soap 
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Two Points of View. | 


A war veteran says, Komchacin Caloric is | I wouldn’t give a rap fora financial interest 
the greatest remedy I ever heard of ; I wish I | in a remedy that sells for a dollar, when one 
owned it. I had little faith when I began its | package will cure a whole neighborhood, said 
use,and my faith was not increased by the use a manthe other day. I have tried everything 
of the first box, but my wife was anxious for | I have ever heard of for twenty years to rid 
me to continue it, for, said she, it is such | myself of Piles, which I inherited. Two 
a clean, wholesome, and reasonable | years ago I bought Komchacin Caloric, used 
method, it must help you. So 1 continued | it three times, and have had notrouble since. 
and soon began to improve. I used four | My grandmother, eighty years old and most 
boxes when the trouble wholly disappeared | of herlifeasufferer from the same complaint, 
|| and has never returned. If one in a thousand | was cured from the same package, and there 
| of those who are afflicted with Piles, Fis- | is some left. a 
|| sure, or Fistula could only learn of its Our new principle, whelly unlike any 
|| wonderful virtues, the proprietors would | other heretofore used, for the cure of 
Piles, Fissure, and Fistula, sent post- 


reap a good reward, and they deserve to. I paid for $1.00. Particulars and proofs 
wonder that they don’t advertise it more. free. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC COMPANY, 133 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 



















































KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 






MAIL 


MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEWYorK at Schermerhorn’s, 3E, 14th St N.Y, 
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Cc U R | O U BOOKS for Curious People. 
Catalogue Pree. Address 


UNION BOOK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Shorthand Without a Master : 


By which the art of taking down Sermons, Lec- 
tures, Trials, Speeches, etc.. may be acquired. By 
the aid of this work any person of the most ordinary 
intelligence may learn to write Shorthand. Students, 
Authors, Clergymen, lawyers, everybody should 
learn it because of its universal availability. Price, 
25 cents, pestpaid. Address UNION BOOK CO., 
Box 106, Breoklyn, New York. 


Prof. A. F. REINHOLD’S INSTITUTE OF 


water CURE 


European Method of Hydropathy 
Only Rational Treatment 

f all Chronic Diseases 

or Ladies, Children and Gentlemen 


105 E. 30th Street 
NEW YORK 


Try it. After ever tning else has failed cure 
can be WARRANTED yet in most cases. 
Treatment is mild, consisting of Mass :ge, Passive 
Movement, Vapor and Herb Raths, Packs. etc 
Tickets at reduced rates at Fowler & Wells Co., 
27 E 2ist Street. 


Standard Temperance Publications 


Tue Nationa Temperance Society publishes over 
200 different publications upon every phase of the 
question. Send for full catalogue. 


The National Temperance Almanac and Tee- 
totaler’s Year-Book for 1895. By J. N. Stearns. 
10 cents. 

Contains 72 pages of Statistics of Intemperance, 
Anecdotes, Stories, Puzzles, Choice Illustrations, 
Post Office Address of Officers of State and National 
Bodies, a full Directory of all Temperance Organiza- 
tions in New York City and Brooklyn, all Temperance 
Papers, etc., etc. 


OW to FIGHT the DRINK 


or, The Saloon Must Go! An Evening’s Entertain- 

ment. By Miss L. Penney. 8vo, 36 pages. 25 cts. 
A bright, helpful programme for young people’s meet 
ings. It has first-class Recitations, Part Exercises for 
junior members, a Dialogue, and eleven ringing Songs 
for solos and choruses. Suitable for use in all Tem- 
perance Societies, Schoole, Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, and all young people’s organizations. Address 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION HOUSE 


58 READE ST., NEW YORK CITY 


THE CHICAGO _ inter-occan 
INSTITUTE OF Building, cor. 


PHRENOLOGY _ Dearborn sts. 


Conducted by Prof. and Mrs. L. A. Vaught. 
Pall Term begins September 1. 





BEST & Co 






Six Months 


This fine Nainsook 
dress, gathered full 
in the neck, pointed 
collar with inser- 
tion, and edged with 
embroidered ruffle ; 
cuffs to match, at 


$1.35. 


Is just as goo 
value as the 75and 88 cent dresses of our former 
advertisements, w:th which mothers all over 
the United States were so well pleased. 


Our catalogue free for 4c. postage, 
contains more than 


700 Illustrations 
and descriptions of just such desirable 
articles for children’s wear, which may 
be bought to best advantage here, 
where their outfitting is the exclusive 
business. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


SOME SPECIAL BOOKS 


Chastity. A course of lectures to young men 
intended, also, for the serious consideration of Parents 
and Guardians. By Sylvester Graham, M.D. With 
an appendix by R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 76 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

‘ore-ordained: A Story of Heredity and 
of Special Parental Influences. By an ob- 
server. 12mo, 9% pp. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 
cents. 

How to be Well. By Augusta Fairchild, M.D. 
2mo, 180 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

Marriage: Its History and Ceremonies, 
with a Phrenological and Physiological 
Exposition of the Functions four Happy 
Marriages. By O. S. Fowler. Twenty-second 
edition. 12mo, 216 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 

Origin of Species: A New Theory of the 
Origin of Species. By Benj. G. Ferris. 12mo, 
278 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

obacco: Its Effects on the Human Sys- 
tem. By Dr. William A. Alcott. With notes and 
additions by Nelson Sizer. 16mo, 149 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. 

The Mother’s Hygienic Hand-Book for 
the Normal Development and Training of 
Women and Children, and the Treatment 
of Their Diseases with Hygienic Agencies. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 186 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Scientific Basis of Ve etarianism. 
By k. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 26 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

Why. Do Young People Die? or, How to 
Live Healthfully and Long. By F. M. 
Heath. 25 cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
a7 E. aist St., New York City 
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Quaker Oats: 


F The most delicious and economical breakfast food in 
(4 the wide, wide world. Pure and sweet. Try it! h 





Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
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T« METAPHYSICAL MAGAZINE 


Devoted to 


Occult, Philosophic and Scientific Research 


Bates by | EARS CONN WinPPLe and ISSUED MONTHLY 





The only first-class magazine in the world devoted to the higher (or metaphysical) side of every import -nt 
subject of life, presented in a trustworthy ma: ner by the best writers of the day in every part of the world. 
Always the best. 


Yearly Subscription, $2.50. Single Copies, 25 cts 


Agents wanted in every locality. 
Send for blank forms and the necessary material for procuring clubs 


The Philosophy of Mental Healing 


By LEANDER EDMUND WHIPPLE 
A clear interpretation of the scientific status of the Mental Healing Movement 
* There is a constant temptation to quote, but we must leave interested readers to enjoy the work as a 


whole. Meanwhile we commend it as a most valuable contribution to the literature of mental healing yet 
given to the public ; dignified in tone, clear and definite in statement, and logical in its conclusions.” 


—Boston EveninG TRANSCRIPT. 
Cloth, $2.00; Full Gold, $2.50 


New Light from the Great Pyramid ! 


The Astronomico-Geographical System of the Ancients Recovered and Applied to the Elucidation of 
History, \eremony, Symbolism, and Religion 


By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 
*** New Light from the Great tenga is a work by a gentleman whose careful scholarship claims our 
profound respect in the present volume. . ... e have read this work, which is partly astronomical, 


partly astrological, withinterest. . . . Mr. Parsons has produced a work that is rich and suggestive. The 
volume will give you enough to think of for the next three months.""—New York Heravp. 


** A book not only novel in its arrayed facts, but charmingly told, and so full of suggested novelties as to 
be highly interesting.’’—Cuicaco Inter-Ocgan, 


In Cloth, Illustrated, Price $4.00 


Parsifal: The Finding of Christ Through Art 


A WAGNER STUDY; By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 


“ A very full and enthusiastic exposition of the views Wagner held at the close of his life asto the reality 
and power of Christ's relations to men. A v luable appendix contains much additional matter. 


—Pustic Opinion. 
Cloth, $1.25 
Postpaid to any address on receipt of price 


Send your ad Iress for Descriptive Catalogue of Important Books, issued and for sale by The Meta- 

hy sical Publishing Company, importers ee of Occult, Philosophic, and Scientific Literature, 

fie and Periodicals Relating to Progressive Thought, Works on Metaphysical Healing and Mental Phi- 
losophy. 


THE METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING CO. 


503 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FOR HEALTH USE THE BICYCLE 


For THE BICYCLE use Drxon’s No. 
679 CycLE CHAIN LUBRICANT 
It makes the wheel run easily and saves wear of 
chain. Samples, I5 cents. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Curing by Hygiene 


We treat all diseases, acute and chronic, with 
hygienic agents; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
o [ eeny have made us familiar with these diseases, 
and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women 
a — also diseases of the digestive organs. 

‘atients received into our house. Send for circular. 


SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 
MARY DODDS, M.D. 


2826 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


BEFORE YOU GO WEST 


Find out about Washington, richest of 
the new States. Send for sample copy of 
its best Weekly paper. Address 


THE LEDGER, Tacoma, Wn. 








Prehistoric 
America 


The Editor of the 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 


is preparing a series of books on Prehistoric 
America. He has already published two 





volumes, 
I. The Mound Builders, their Works and 
Relics 
lil. Animal Effigies and Emblematic 
Mounds 


These volumes are bound in green and gold 
and will make an attractive addition to any 
gentleman’s library. They are illustrated 
with about woodcuts, and contain about 
400 pages each. 

Both books are selling rapidly ; the second 
book has already reached a second edition. 


Special Offer to New Subscribers 


The book on the Mound Builders, regular 
price $3.50, will be sent with the American 
Antiquarian for 1895, regular price $4.00— 
$7.50, to any new subscriber for $6.00. 


Address the Editor 


Rev. Stephen D. Peet 
at Good Hope, Illl., U.S. A. 
or, 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











THE POWER OF THOUGHT 


No education is complete without a_ course in personal 
Magnetism, at the National Institute, P. J., Masonic Tem- 
ple, — - A right use of this power will make your 
whole world over anew, making you healthy, happy and: uc- 
cessful in all things, by drawing around you those condi- 
tions which contribute to these results. — It can be taught 
successfully through a correspondence and you should not 
let this golden opportunity pass, but secure this priceless 
knowledge at once. Send ic. for 1\0-page book, “Secrets 
of Success."” 





A $1 Magazine for 30c. 


Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might sub- 
scribe, and we will send you Tue St, Louis MaGa- 
zing a full year. The price of the Magazine is $1 a 
year. Asample copy for6cents. .Address 


St. Louis Magazine, 2779005 £3. 





COCOCOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOO00000000 
Corns and 
Conscience 


cannot be forgetten. Next time 
the corn aches let it callto mind 
the fact that 


A-Corn Salve 


removes the toe-corn every time, 

No Pain—No Poison. Old corns 

must go—that's a strong point. 

Price, 15 cents. 

Giant Chemical Co., Phila., Pa, 
OOCOOCN00090000°73000000000 


re ? Fao WISH to Sell ? 
nterns Wanted 


And forSale orExchange. 
ne Filbert St,, Phila., Pa. 





DEAFNESS A, 1640. Nowses cunen 
aren HEARTS fic oer 
pt, , My Ha B'dway,N.Y. Book of proofs FREE 


00 YOU NEED ADVICE 


In regard to what you are best 
fitted for? We can give it. Our 
suggestion in the shape of delin- 
eation of character is helpful, 
perhaps necessary, to a right 
understanding on your part of 
your ten talents, and further we 
can tell you how to properly 
apply your capabilities. 
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A SENSIBLE BOOK 


HOW TO WRITE HOW TO BEHAVE. 
HOW TO TALK HOW TO DO BUSINESS 


FOUR BOOKS IN ONE VOLUIE 














Cloth. 617 Pages. By Mail 90 Cents 


Fowler & Wells Co., ” E. 21st St., New York 


Delsar tean | Brain is Capital! 


P hysical _ Talent is Power! 
Culture | Skill is Success! 








By CARRICA LA FAVRE | How are YOU endowed to secure 

How to Dress Wealth, Honor and Happiness? 
How to Walk ro 

Slow to Benathe We apply phrenology scientifically 

Sow te Rect | and can assign each person to 

Etc., Etc., Etc. | the right place and the right 


| companionship. 

The most delightful system of culture, 
giving grace, with both physical and mental . . : 
vigor, adapted for personal use or in clubs For particulars of delineation of 
or classes. This is the most popular work | character, either personally, or 


yn the subject. 
on the subject from photographs, address 


19 LESSONS IN HEALTH AND BEAUTY 
Price 25 Cents. Extra Edition, Fine a with 


Portrait, 75 Cents by [Mail FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st Street - New York | a7 S. Om Sh, ES. 


“THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN” 


Every woman likes to be ‘‘Well Dressed”’ and can doso. It is more a 
matter of taste than of cost. Mrs. Helen G. Ecob considers the matter in a 
practical way, and shows very plainly what should be done. Illustrated. By 
mail, $1.00. 





Frances E. Willard says: ‘‘ Lady Henry Somerset and I look upon the book as one of 
the very best on the subject ever issued. Its title fittingly describes this helpful work ” 


It would be impossible for anyone to read her book, study its photographic 
pictures, and be willing to remain a mere lay figure for the dressmaker. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York 
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“SCIENCE” 
DRY CELL BATTERY 


LIGHT PORTABLE ECONOMICAL 
RELIABLE AND EFFECTIVE IN ACTION 


Cheap Simple in Construction Easy to Operate 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


‘1. Simplicity. With the printed instructions a child can operate it. 
2. Convenience. Always ready. 


3. Durability. Made from the best material, and with ordinary care 


will last a lifetime, the cell being the only part wearing out. 


4. Portability. Being a dry cell the machine can be carried any- 


where and in any position. 
5. Cleanliness. For the same reason there is nothing to corrode. 


6. Economy. One cell of this battery operates nine months to a 
year, and cost of a new cell is but 75 cents, avoiding expense of mixing 


and bothering with acids. 
7. Current. Smooth, flexible, pleasing, graduated. 
8. Weight. Complete, three and one-half pounds. 


For general use. Physicians can use in offices or recommend to their 


patients, with confidence in its simplicity and efficiency. 


SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, $7.00 


Fowler & Wells Co. 
27 East 2Ist Street NEW YORK 
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HOME REMEDY 


WITHOUT MEDICINE 


DR. DE PUY’S EXPERIENCE. 


The following is from Rev. W. H. De Puy, A.M., D.D., LL.D., editor 
of the People’s Cyclopedia and several other well-known works: 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York, Dec. 20, 1893. 
Myself and family have received so much benefit from the use of your 
Electropoise, and I have become so a of its practical 
i 


value as a curative agent, that I feel warrant 
reserve to the public. 


n commending it without 


One of = friends, a widely known and highly esteemed clergyman and 
t 


educator, a 


er using the Electropoise for nearly two years in his family, 


said tome more than once, after thoroughly testing its merits, that if he 


“could not get another he would not take a thousand dollars for it.’ 


I cheerfully give you my permission to use this brief note in any way 
which may aid you in introducing the instrument to the attention of any 


community. 


SECOND LETTER. 


Very truly yours, 
= W. H. DePUY. 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York, April 5, 1895. 
My Dear Sir: Please say in response to the inclosed inquiry. just re- 
ceived, that my estimate of the value of the Electropoise, as expressed in 
my testimonia bearing date Dec 20, 1893, has sof diminished, but on the 
contrary has greatly increased; and my confidence in the merits of this 
method of cure—simple, convenient, economical and effective as it is—has 
constantly grown with my increasing observation and experience. 


Very truly yours, 
W. H. DePUY. 


[Signed] 
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Often CURES 
CASES 


Pronounced 
“INCURABLE”’ 
“HOW ”? 


Write for Descriptive Book of the Electropoise 
that tells. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 


1122 Broadway, New York 


CAUTION. 


All persons are warned 
against imitations of the 
Electropoise, advertised 
and sold under various 
names. They should be on 
their guard against any ap- 
plication for the treatment 


of disease which connects ~ 


the body with any source 
of heat or cold bya flexible 
connector. All these imita- 
tions are infringements of 
the patent owned by the 
Electrolibration Company. 
Suits are now pending 
against makers and sellers 
of infringements. The at- 
torneys of the Company are 


| instructed to prosecute all 


invasions of its rights. 
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Very likely the first time you buy 


CONSTANTINE’S & 


PINE TAR SOAP 
(Persian Healing ) 


you buy it because it is soap, and you expect it 
to do the part of ordinary soap. After using you 
find (unlike ordinary soap) it doesn’t only cleanse 
— it softens the skin, removes roughness, heals 
pimples and irritation, and is beautifying to the 
complexion. The second time you buy it—well, 
those who use it know why. Ask them.— All 
druggists. 
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Fowler & Wells Co. hereby announce that they will shortly offer the work 
entitled «* How to Study Strangers ; By Temperament, Face, and Head,”’ 
by ProressOR NELSON Sizer. He is well known as the author of several 
valuable books and as a lecturer on Phrenology for more than fifty-six years. 
He has been connected with our house since 1849, as the principal 
examiner, and more than a quarter of a million of persons, who were eager 
to know their best pursuit, and how to use their talents to the best advantage, 
have been under his professional hands, and they need no introduction to 
him or his work. 


In the author’s preface he says : 


‘“*The subject of this work, ‘How to Study Strangers,’ needs no 
apology, though the manner of its treatment may warrant a word of 
explanation. I have spent fifty-six years in lecturing on human character 
and in making personal descriptions of the same. ‘These were addressed to 
public audiences or to individuals and their friends, and of course, being 
strangers to me, they required language at once decisive and seemingly 
dogmatic. Patrons insist upon absolute statements and will approve and 
accept nothing else. The reader is requested, therefore, to remember that 
every page of this book has been dictated to a stenographer in the same 
manner as the descriptions of the personal character of strangers are uttered, 
and if the language seems too positive, egotistical or abrupt, it may result 
from the long and necessary habit referred to, or perhaps from the fact that 
I thoroughly believe every line in the book. 

‘*In 1882, having completed man’s allotted age, I wrote and published 
my third book, ‘Forty Years in Phrenology,’ and though being healthy 
and joyous, I closed it with a benediction to my friends and readers as my 
last contribution, and when a copy came from the bindery I wrote on 
the fly-leaf: 

‘** The first copy of my last book I devote to my beloved wife, this 
11th day of November, 1882.’ 

‘*She urged me to promise that I would not write another book, but 
confine myself to the smooth sailing of professional office-work, but three 
years afterwards ‘Heads and Faces’ was launched, and 135,000 purchasers 
have sought for and sanctioned it; and now, ten years later, I am giving the 
finishing touches by writing the preface for ‘How to Study Strangers,’ 
designed to be my last book and a sequel and companion for ‘ Heads and 
Faces,’ yet so different as to fill a place of its own. 

‘*To the survivorsand friends of more than 250,000 persons who have 
been under my hands professionally, and tomore than 600 graduates of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, I ho efully commit this, my latest work, 
as a token of affectionate interest and regard.” 


This work will contain more than 309 illustrations, mostly portraits, 
and 365 pages, octavo, 
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